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FoLK-LORE has been defined as the traditional knowledge, beliefs, 
superstitions, customs, and legends of the common people. 

Because of the recent and rapid settlement and development of the 
United States by a mixed immigration, and because of the constant 
moving to and fro of its population, only a few sections of our country 
have a distinctive folk-lore. It is true we frequently find certain charac- 
teristics marking individuals of certain sections, and there are perhaps 
in every section families who have inherited traditions, but these are 
not sufficiently general and strong in their influence to be called folk-lore. 

The conditions which have prevailed in the Southern Appalachian 
mountains for so many generations have come nearer producing, or 
perhaps I should say preserving, a folk-lore than those of any other 
section of our country. Immigrants from the middle classes of England 
and Scotland, or the descendants of such immigrants, were the first 
settlers, which made the people homogeneous; cut off by natural barriers 
from the great currents of trade and travel, isolated by rough roads 
and the difficulties of distant travel, these people were little influenced 
by the outside world or by books, and they preserved and transmitted, 
with slight change, that mass of common knowledge and popular beliefs 
and customs which they inherited, and which we speak of as folk-lore. 

While I am convinced there is a oneness about the mountaineers 
of the Southern Appalachians, I have confined my efforts to our own 
State, and have collected some of the folk-lore of the North Carolina 
mountaineers. The difficulties have been numerous. So far as I can 
learn, nothing — not even a magazine article — has been written on the 
subject; the nearest approach is a short collection of the folk-customs 
and beliefs of Lincoln County made by Miss A. C. Hoke? some years 
ago for the Journal of American Folk-Lore. As the settlers of Lincoln 


‘ A paper read before the Pen and Plate Club, Ashville, N. C., 1906. 

? “ Folk-Custom and Folk-Belief in North Carolina,” vol. v (1892), pp. 113-120. See, 
also, James Mooney’s article on “ Folk-Lore of the Carolina Mountains,” vol. ii (1889), 
95-104. 
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County were mostly Germans, this collection has been of little serivce to 
me. It is a little surprising, however, to find that nearly all the games 
described by Miss Hoke as having been played by the children of these 
German immigrants are old English games, and are played to-day by 
the children of our mountaineers. 

I have been unable to devote as much time as I had wished to trips 
into the mountains that I might the better get that direct knowledge 
which comes from personal contact and observation, and I have been 
compelled to rely on the reports made to me by friends living in various 
sections of our mountains. By comparing and checking these various 
reports I have endeavored to eliminate all that was purely local. 

I wish at this point to have it clearly understood, once and for all, 
that this paper was not undertaken in any spirit of condescension or 
ridicule; it has a higher purpose. It is no disgrace to these people, 
isolated as they have been, that they have preserved the traditions 
and beliefs of their Anglo-Saxon ancestors of two hundred years ago. 
These things are the “ proofs patent” of their good descent, the “ mark- 
ings” of the purest strain of Anglo-Saxon blood and character to be 
found in America to-day. A study of their folk-lore is specially interest- 
ing, as it gives us a glimpse of our ancestors — indeed, these mountain- 
eers have been aptly called “our contemporary ancestors.” 

Solomon in his wisdom has said: “He that observeth the wind shall 
not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap;” and yet 
there are intelligent people living three thousand years later than the 
Wise King who will not plant certain seed except on certain days and 
in certain phases of the moon. For instance, Good Friday is considered 
the best day in the year to begin the garden, and especially should beans 
and all other vegetables which bear pendent fruit be planted on that 
day; some say, however, they may be planted on any Friday; this is . 
supposed by some to be due to Friday’s having been “ hangman’s day.” 
The garden is the only thing, however, which should be commenced 
on a Friday, for any one who is so foolhardy as to begin anything else 
on that day will certainly meet with bad luck, and in the opinion of 
many will never live to complete the undertaking. 

The moon seems to exert a powerful influence on many agricultural 
and domestic affairs. All plants which produce fruit above ground 
must be planted in the light of the moon, not necessarily in a new moon; 
and all plants which produce fruit underground, potatoes and such, must 
be planted in the dark of the moon. Also the hogs must be killed in the 
dark of the moon, or the bacon and lard will shrink. Rails must be split 
and shingles and boards gotten in the dark of the moon to keep them 
from warping and splitting — and the boards or shingles must be put on 
when the horns of the new moon point down to keep them from cup- 
ping. Plant corn when the horns of the new moon point down and the 
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ears will be heavy and grow low on the stalk; and sow wheat before the 
full moon in October. To prevent rotting, the worm fence should be laid 
inthe light of the moon. To effectually kill the stumps, roots, and sprouts 
of trees, bushes, briars, etc., on land which is being cleared, they should 
be cut during the dark moon in August. Timber will last much longer 
if cut in the dark of the moon. 

If the housewife would have her soap white and hard, she must make 
it in the light of the moon, and while the moon is on the increase; and 
while boiling the soap must be stirred one way only, and if stirred with 
a sassafras paddle it will have a pleasant odor and the maker will have 
good luck. If she would have her dyes well “set” so the colors will 
not “‘run,’’ she must dye dark colors in the dark of the moon and vice 
versa. 

The weather can be forecast by the moon. There will be as many 
snows during the winter as the moon is days old when the first snow 
comes. A new moon with horns pointing up indicates dry weather during 
that moon, if the horns tilt so as to spill the water it will be rainy. A 
common weather proverb runs: — 

Circle around the sun, 
Will rain none, 


Circle around the moon, 
Will rain soon. 


There are many signs and things besides the moon by which the 
weather may be forecast, and even partially regulated. For instance, 
if rain is needed in the spring or early summer, kill a black snake and 
hang it up with its belly to the sun, and the rain will come. The prevail- 
ing rains of a season will come from the same direction as comes the 
first rain of that season. If it does not rain on the first day of June it is 
not likely to rain for fifteen days, and rain on the first dog-day means 
rain on each of the following forty days. If it rains while the sun is 
shining, the witches are dancing, and it will rain again next day. 

By due attention to signs and omens, the winter weather can be fore- 
told to a nicety: Frost will come just three months after you hear the 
first katydid. For each foggy day in August the winter will have a snow. 
It is a sure sign of coming snow to hear the fire “treading snow”— 
that is, making a noise similar to that made by walking on snow. A 
heavy “mast” means a severe winter. If the cat sits with her back to 
the fire, watch out for a cold snap. 

I know the ground-hog theory has been viciously attacked in some 
quarters, but the faith has not been shaken, for everybody knows 
that if the ground hog sees his shadow when he emerges from his hole 
on February 2, he will return to stay for six weeks that he may escape 
the severe weather to come. 

A frequently quoted paraphrase of an old sailor’s saying runs thus: 
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Red clouds at night, 

A traveller's delight; 

Red clouds in the morning, 
A traveller's warning. 


There are signs and omens affecting nearly all the agricultural and 
domestic affairs, and the prudent farmer and his good housewife should 
give due attention. If the good wife would keep the hawks from troubling 
her young chickens, she puts a white flint rock in the fireplace where it 
will keep warm. To make the guard dog stay at home and attend to his 
duties while she may go to help in the field or go for a neighborly visit, 
she cuts a bit of hair from the tip of his tail and buries it under the front 
door-steps. Of course she wants her young cow to become a good milker 
— to insure this she carefully collects the milk first taken and pours it 
into a running stream; and she is always careful not to allow the milk, 
as it is drawn from the cow, young or old, to fall on the ground, for she 
knows that, if that happens, the cow will “hold up” her milk, and soon 
go dry; the good wife is also careful not to kill a toad for fear it will 
cause her cow to give bloody milk. If the butter will not come she heats 
a horseshoe and applies it to the bottom of the churn until an imprint 
is burnt thereon, and sometimes she may have to put it in the churn 
to drive away the troublesome witches. She never burns the egg-shells, 
nor carries eggs into the house after dark, well knowing that if she does 
her hens will quit laying. The farmer is careful also not to burn the 
cobs from which the seed-corn is shelled, knowing that it will ruin his 
crop; but he is careful to bury them in a moist, swampy place, and a 
good crop is thus insured, regardless of seasons. Before buying a milk 
cow he examines carefully to see that she has small horns, small neck, 
slim tail, and a large ‘‘cowlick” between the thighs from udder up; these 
are signs of a good milker. He prefers the horse which has a Roman 
nose, broad forehead, and flowing mane and tail — such a horse is 
sensible and gentle; the dish-faced, white-eyed horse should be shunned, 
he is foolish and vicious. 

When thasfamily moves, fire should be taken from the old home to 
start that in the new; but the cat should not be taken. Ashes should never 
be moved from the fireplace on Fridays, if so, something will be stolen 
from the house before the next Friday. If a young girl or maid be al- 
lowed to clean out the spring, it will go dry. 

There are many signs of special significance, such as the belief that 
if the right hand itches you will shake hands with a stranger; if the left, 
you will soon handle money; this evidently gave rise to the expression, 
“He has an itching palm,” meaning he is fond of money. Sneezing 
before breakfast means visitors, one for each sneeze. If a baby is al- 
lowed to see itself in a looking-glass before it is six months old, it will 
die before it is a year old; and if by chance it does live, it will grow 
up “two-faced.” If a cat sits down among a crowd of girls, the one she 
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looks at will marry first. When the guard dog lies down in the yard 
and rolls over on his back, a visitor may be expected from the direction 
his head points. If the nose itches, visitors may be expected; but it 
must not be rubbed up, for that would cause the visitors to lose their 
way. A measuring worm on one’s clothes is a sign of approaching death, 
as the worm is taking measures for the shroud; the evil spell is broken, 
however, if the worm is knocked off before it finishes. ‘The rolling onto 
the hearth of a burning log or “chunk” means company is coming, and 
if one spits on it and thinks of the persons desired to be seen, they will 
come; or any wish may be made and it will “come true.” If you “cuss” 
or step over your pole, the fish will stop biting. 

There are many signs and omens which portend good or bad luck, 
generally, without any special significance as to what it will be. One 
of the most generally believed is that it is bad luck for a hare to cross 
the road in front of a traveller. I find, however, that in some sections 
the direction of the crossing governs the luck; from right to left, bad; 
from left to right, good. A dog’s howling is also a sign of bad luck. You 
remember the incident in “Ivanhoe” when Cedric and his party were 
returning from the tournament. I can best tell it in Scott’s own words: 

“As the cavalcade left the court of the monastery, an incident hap- 
pened somewhat alarming to the Saxons, who, of all people of Europe, 
were most addicted to superstitious observance of omens, and to whose 
opinions can be traced most of those notions upon such subjects still 
to be found among our popular antiquities. . . . In the present instance 
the apprehension of impending evil was inspired by no less respectable 
a prophet than a large, lean, black dog, which, sitting upright, howled 
most piteously as the foremost riders left the gate. . . . ‘I like not 
that music, father Cedric,’ said Athelstane, . . . ‘Nor I either, Uncle,’ 
said Wamba, ‘I greatly fear we shall have to pay the piper.’ ‘In my 
mind,’ said Athelstane . . . ‘we had better turn back and abide with 
the Abbot until the afternoon. It is unlucky to travel where your path 
is crossed by a monk, a hare, or a howling dog, until you have eaten 
your next meal.’” 

These bad-luck signs are many and I shall give only a few. It brings 
bad luck to turn a spinning-wheel backwards; to turn a chair around 
on one leg; to step over a broom or a person lying down — the spell 
may be broken, however, by immediately stepping backwards over the 
broom or person; for a bird to fly into the house; to carry a hoe on the 
shoulder into the house; to spill salt; the spell may be broken by throw- 
ing some of the salt over the left shoulder; for a hen to crow — we all 
know the old couplet: — 

A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Will never come to any good end. 


It also brings bad luck to kill a cat; for a screech owl or hoot owl 
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to make its peculiar noise near the house; to walk backward with one 
shoe off and one on; for the fruit trees to bloom the second time in one 
season; to step on or over a grave; to see the new moon first through 
the branches of a tree; to say “thank you” or show any gratitude when 
given seeds or shrubs; to have rain on the wedding day; for a marriage 
party to meet a funeral procession; to turn round and go back after 
starting on a journey —the evil spell may be broken, however, by 
making a cross mark on the ground and spitting in it. Making the cross 
mark may be a corruption of the custom of crossing one’s self to ward off 
evil, but why spit in the cross mark? Can this be a vague reference to 
sprinkling with holy water? 

While the good-luck signs are not so numerous, there are plenty of 
them to give hope and prove that life is not entirely a dodging of evil. It 
brings very good luck to see the new moon for the first time unobstructed 
over the left shoulder; to find a horseshoe in the road, some say it must 
have nails in it, and some that the points must be toward the finder; 
good luck for the right eye to itch so that you rub it; bad for the left, 
however. Very good luck to have snow on your wedding day; to find a 
spider on one’s clothes; to kill the first snake you see in the spring; 
to have a strange cat take up with you; to keep a horseshoe tacked over 
the door, the points must turn up, however, or the luck will spill; to find 
a pin or needle with point toward you, but you must pick it up — 

Find a pin and pick it up, 
All that day you’ll have good luck. 

I believe that remnants of old English and Scotch ballads still linger 
in some isolated coves, but as yet I have not discovered any of them. 
[ am constrained to think that religion’s austere disapproval of the 
banjo, the violin, the wicked “love songs,’’ and all such ungodliness 
has practically destroyed minstrelsy, and the memory of most of the 
old ballads. There is a song the young folks sometimes sing as they play 
“steal partners,” which hasa genuine old English flavor —it runs 
thus: — 

I want some more of your barley, 

I want some more of your weevilly wheat, 
To make a cake for Charlie. 

Charlie, he’s a nice young man, 
Charlie, he’s a dandy, 


Charlie, he’s a nice young man, 
And feeds the girls on candy. 


If any of you here ever played “steal partners” to the music of this 
jolly old song, you can easily recall the glorious good time you had — 
and how afterwards you thought the “lancers” tamely dignified com- 
pared to “steal partners.” 

Notwithstanding the ban of religion, the exuberance of youth occa- 
sionally breaks forth with the picking of the banjo and patting of the 
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foot, and the wicked songs delight the crowd which affects to disapprove; 
but most of these songs are evidently of recent origin. 
One song which I have found quite popular with the banjo-picking 
swains begins thus: — 
I would not marry an old maid, 
I’ll tell you the reason why, 


Her neck’s so long and stringy, 
I am afraid she’ll never die. 


The next stanza is supposed to be the old maid’s retort to this un- 


gallant objection : — 
, I would not marry a bachelor, 
I’ll tell you the reason why, 
His nose is always dripping, 
And his chin is never dry. 


If the singer is quick-witted and sufficiently reckless, he frequently 
continues with improvised stanzas giving objections to marrying the 
red-headed girl, the cross-eyed man, the bow-legged girl, and so on, 
sometimes becoming ludicrously personal. 

I have found the fragment of a song which I think is of some his- 
torical interest. The whole song was, no doubt, the production of some 
mountaineer, who about 1848 travelled to Columbia or Charleston, and 
returning recounted the wonders observed on these travels; the frag- 
ment found sings the wonders of the telegraph which had just been put 
in use in the cities named, and runs thus:— 

And they hear the news from Mexico 
About the Yankees fighting, 

With a little piece of wire 
Just greased up with lightning. 


This fragment is further interesting in showing that the word “ Yan- 
kee” then had no sectional meaning. 

The games of children are affected less, perhaps, by change than any 
other part of traditional knowledge. Our mountain children are still 
playing the same games their ancestors played hundreds of years ago: — 


Leap Frog, 

Fox and Goose, 

Base, 

Hot Jacket, 

Jump the Rope, 

Tag, 

Frog in the Middle, 
Blind Man’s Buff, 
Club Fist, 

Jack in the Bush, and 
William-a-come-trimble-toe 


are still played with all the zest of childhood, as are also such games as: 
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Hide the Switch, 

Going to Jerusalem, 
Chick-a-ma-crane-a-crow, 
Mala-a-bight, 

Old Sister Phoebe, and 
The King’s Army. 

I believe we have in this last mentioned game, as it is sometimes 
played, an echo of the Revolutionary War. The game seems also to be 
the child’s adaptation of the old English game of Tug-of-War. It is 
played thus: Two children separate from the others, and each selects 
a name for himself; it may be anything, but as I find it sometimes played, 
one child selects the name Tory and the other Whig, without letting the 
other children know which is which. These two leaders then face each 
other joining hands, while the others form in column, and as they ap- 
proach the two, all sing: — 

Hoist the gates as high as the sky, 

And let King George’s army pass by. 
The two raise their clasped hands, and the army marches triumphantly 
under; all pass except the last one, upon whom the raised arms suddenly 
fall, unless he is so agile as to escape by ducking and dodging. If he is 
caught the column marches on and the captive is asked in a whisper if 
he is a Whig ora Tory. The column approaches the gate again, and the 
same formula is repeated; this is kept up until the whole army is cap- 
tured, one by one, and is lined up, part behind the Whig and part 
behind the Tory, sometimes of course with a very unequal division. 
Then each little fellow clasps the one in front of him around the waist, 
and, at a word from the leaders, who still tightly clasp hands, every child 
pulls with all his might, the object being to pull down the opposing side; 
and when the yelling, tugging little fellows fall, what a whoop and what 
a scramble! 

In many parts of our mountains generations have been born, grown 
to old age, and even died without the aid of a physician. The people 
have had to rely on home treatments and old women’s remedies. These 
are mostly combinations or concoctions of the herbs, roots, and barks 
found in the neighborhood; one of the mountaineers said to me that he 
believed the Almighty put in each neighborhood a natural remedy for 
every sickness of that neighborhood. Some of these old remedies are: 

Butterfly-root tea given hot cures pneumonia; boneset tea is also 
good for pneumonia. 

Sourwood bark tea thickened with flour made into pills cures dropsy ; 
another remedy for dropsy is made by steeping elder bark in vinegar in 
which rusty nails have been soaked. 

Wild cucumber bark soaked in whiskey is good for liver trouble: 
bloodroot is also good for the liver. 

Sampson snakeroot tea cures colic. 
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Lady-slipper tea is good for nervousness. 

Balm of Gilead buds steeped in whiskey cure coughs. 

Shop cinders and sulphur are good to renew the blood. 

Dogwood bark and old field cinders are good to clear the complexion. 

Pulverized wild-cherry bark taken before meals stimulates the appetite. 

Tea made of sunflower seed, prickly pear, and green coffee cures 
gravel; spikewood root is also good for kidney troubles; and a hot 
greasy plate that has been used over meat or beans while cooking, 
placed over the region of the bladder, will remove the gravel and let the 
urine pass when all other remedies have failed. 

Flax-seed tea cures acid in the blood. 

Dried beef gall applied to a rising will bring it to a head; and a poul- 
tice made from the bark of sassafras roots will make a boil come to a 
head. 

Smoke-dried leaves of life-everlasting cure toothache. 

Seneca snakeroot tea is good for the hives, measles, and all diseases 
which must be “brought out;” it is also good for whooping-cough. 
Red poke berries are good for thrash. 

Hart leaves and bark from root of red alder are good to regulate the 
bowels, especially of teething children; cold water drunk off sliced 
cumphery roots is good for diarrhoea. 

Dried and powdered butterfly-root dusted on a sore will stop proud 
flesh forming. 

Poultice of Jemson leaves is good for the sore throat. 

Charcoal and salt in equal proportions is a sure cure for scurvy. 

Red pepper pods applied to a felon will give relief. 

The inside of a chicken gizzard dried and powdered is good for dys- 
pepsia, and also to stop vomiting. 

A bunch of cold keys put down the back will stop the nose bleeding. 

Perhaps our medical friends can give us scientific reasons why these 
“herb remedies” are efficacious, but there are some accepted remedies 
which I fear would baffle their science, for instance: To cure whooping- 
cough, the sufferer should eat a piece of bread baked by a woman whose 
maiden name was the same as that of her husband; but the woman must 
not give it to the sufferer, she must leave it where some one can get it for 
him, or better still, if the sufferer himself can steal it. To remove a wart, 
cut it until it bleeds and put a drop of the blood on a grain of corn and 
feed the corn to a duck. I fear our medical friends would call this 
“quackery.” 

To relieve the pangs of childbirth put the hat of the child’s father 
under the bed. One of my correspondents writes that the trouble with 
this remedy up on his creek is that they can’t always feel sure of the hat. 

A very generally used remedy for the measles is a tea made from dried 
sheep dung. I have been struck with the prevalence of the faith in this 
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remedy, and its use is by no means confined to the uneducated. The 
question has suggested itself, upon what is this faith based? Why, after 
so many years of trial of this and other home remedies, do the people 
still believe in them unless experience of generations has shown that they 
do have some virtue, and do relieve the ills for which they are used? 
And if this is true, would it not be the part of wisdom for the doctors 
to thoroughly test these old remedies before casting them aside as vain 
superstitions? But, perhaps, our medical friends are more alert and pro- 
gressive than I suspect, and have tested and are even using some of 
these old remedies. If so, I hope they will tell us, and tell us especially 
what has been their experience with this remedy for measles. 

In the 6th chapter of the book of Tobit we read: — 

1. “And as they went on their journey they came in the evening to 
the river Tigres and they lodged there. 

2. ““And when the young man went down to wash himself, a fish 
leaped out of the river and would have devoured him. 

3. “Then the angel said unto him, ‘Take the fish.’ And the young 
man laid hold of the fish and drew it to land. 

4. “To whom the Angel said, ‘Open the fish, and take the heart and 
the liver and the gall, and put them up safely.’ 

5. ‘So the young man did as the angel commanded him; . . . 

6. ‘Then the young man said to the Angel, ‘ Brother Azarias, to what 
use is the heart, and the liver, and the gall of the fish ?’ 

7. “And he said unto him... 

8. “‘As for the gall, it is good to anoint a man that hath whiteness in 
his eyes, and he shall be healed.’” 

And in the 11th chapter we read how Tobit was cured of his blindness 
by use of the fish gall, notwithstanding he had been to the physicians 
and they “helped him not.” Can this old story from the Apocrypha 
be the foundation for a very general belief still prevalent that fish bladder 
rubbed on sore or weak eyes cures and strengthens them ? 

It would indeed be interesting to trace these old beliefs to their sources, 
but such an attempt would require much time and research, and I fear 
would prove vain in many instances, as the sources of many are un- 
doubtedly lost in the haze of antiquity; and the strongest proof of their 
antiquity is that they have outlived the knowledge of the causes that 


gave rise to them. 
Haywood Parker. 
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BALLADS AND RHYMES FROM KENTUCKY. 


EDITED BY G. L. KITTREDGE. 


Tue following ballads and rhymes from the mountains of Kentucky 
were collected recently by Miss Katherine Pettit of Hindman, Knott 
County, in that State. Miss Pettit has had the kindness to send the 
material to the Journal for publication. 


THE TURKISH LADY. 


meena” at gh RON Im genet 


This is a fragmentary version of ‘‘ Lord Bateman” (Child, No. 53 L). 
The last stanza contains the speech of the porter to Bateman and should 
precede stanza II. 


— _ 
a - 


1. There was a man who lived in England, 
He was of some high degree; 

. He became uneasy, discontented, 

Some fair land, some land to see. 


ee 


2. He sailed east, he sailed west, 
He sailed all over the Turkish shore, 
Till he was caught and put in prison, 
Never to be released any more. 


3. The Turk he had but the one lone daughter, 
She was of some high degree; 
She stole the keys from her father’s dwelling, 
And declared Lord Batesman she ’d set free. 


4. She led him down to the lower cellar, 
And drew him a drink of the strongest wine; 
“Every moment seems an hour; 

Lord Batesman, if you were mine! 


5. “Let’s make a vow, let’s make a promise, 
Let’s make a vow, let’s make it stand: 
You vow you'll marry no other woman, 
I will vow I’ll marry no other man.” 


6. They made a vow, they made a promise, 
They made a vow, they made it stand; 

He vowed he’d marry no other woman, 
She vowed she’d marry no other man. 


. Seven long years has rolled around, 
It seemed as if it was twenty-three; 
She bundled up her finest clothing, 
Declared Lord Batesman she’d go see. 
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8. Seven long years has rolled around, 
It seemed as if it were twenty-nine; 
She bundled up her finest clothing, 
And declared Lord Batesman she’d go find. 


g. She went till she came to the gate, she tingled; 
It was so loud, but she would n’t come in: 
“Ts this your place,” she cried, “ Lord Batesman? 
“Or is it that you’ve brought your new bride in?” ! 


10. “Go remember him of a piece of bread; 
Go remember him of a glass of wine; 
Go remember him of the Turkish lady 
Who freed him from the cold iron bonds.” 


t1. He stamped his foot upon the floor; 
He burst the table in pieces three, 
Saying, “I’H forsake both land and dwelling 
For the Turkish lady that set me free.” 


12. She went till she came to the gate, she tingled; 
It was so loud, but she would n’t come in: 
“‘She’s got more gold on her little finger 
Than your new bride and all your kin.” 


LOVING HENRY. 


This is an interesting and genuinely traditional version of Child’s 
No. 68, “‘ Young Hunting.” It is nearest to version F. For stanza 8 com- 
pare version D, stanza 1o. 


1. “Get down, get down, loving Henry,” she said, 
“And stay all night with me; 
But there{’s] another girl in the Urgent land, 
That you love better than me.” 


2. “I could get down if I would get down, 
And stay all night with you, 
But there is a girl in the Urgent land 
That I love better than you.” 


3. As he leaned over his saddle skirts, 
To kiss her rosy cheeks, 
All in her right hand she held a sharp knife, 
And in him she plunged it deep. 


4. “I could have got down if I would got down, 
And stayed all night with you, 


' In the copy furnished the line runs: “ Or is it that you've let you've brought your 
new bride in.” 
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For there is no other girl in this wide world 
That I love better than you.” 


. “Must I ride east? Must I ride west? 


Or anywhere under the sun, 
To get the doctor so kind and good, 
To cure this wounded one?” 


. “You need n’t to ride east, nor you need n’t to ride west, 


Nor anywhere under the sun, 
For there is no other but God alone 
Can cure this wounded one.” 


She took him by his lily-white hand, 
And led him across the yard; 

She pitched him in that doomful well, 
Where the water is cold and deep. 


“Lie there, lie there, loving Henry,” she said, 
“Till the meat drops off your bone, 

For there ’s a little girl in the Urgent land 
That will mourn for your return.” 


. As she was on her way back home, 


Little birdie was sitting on a limb; 
“Go home, go home, you cruel little girl, 
And there lament for him.” 


“Fly down, fly down, little birdie,”’ she called, 
“And sit on my right knee, 

For the costly cords that’s around my waist 
Will be supplied to thee.” 


“T could fly down if I would fly down, 
And sit on your right knee; 

But the way you murdered your own true love, 
Surely you would murder me.” 


“T wish I had my cedar bow, 
My arrow and my string; 

I would shoot a diamond through your heart, 
And you’d no longer sing.” 


“Although you have no cedar bow, 
No arrow nor no string, 

So I'll fly to the tops of some tall tree 
And there I’ll sit and sing.” 


ee ee ee ee 
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THE BROWN GIRL. 


This version of “Lord Thomas and Fair Annet” (Child, No. 73) 
should be compared with the Virginian copy communicated to the 
Folk-Lore Journal by Mr. W. H. Babcock (vii, 33) and printed by 
Child, iii, 509. A few readings from another version furnished by Miss 
Pettit are given in the footnotes (marked B). 


1. “Mother, O mother, go riddle my sport; 
Go riddle it all as one: 
Must I go marry fair Alender, 
Or bring the brown girl home?” 


2. “The brown girl she has house and land, 
Fair Alender has none; 
Therefore I warn you as a blessing, 
Go bring the brown girl home.” 


3. “Go saddle up my milk-white steed, 
Go saddle him up for me; 
I’ll go invite fair Alender 
All to my wedding meal.” 


4. He rode, he rode till he came to the hall; 
He tingled on the ring; ' 
Nobody so ready as Fair Alender 
To rise and let him in. 


5- “What news? what news?” Fair Alender cried, 
“What news have you brought to me?” 
“T’ve come to invite you to my wedding, 
Is that good news to thee?” 


6. “Bad news, bad news,” Fair Alender cried, 
“Bad news you have brought to me; 
I once did think I would be your bride, 
And you my bridegroom be. 


7. “Mother, O mother, go riddle my sport; 
Go riddle it all as one; 
Must I go to Lord Thomas’s wedding, 
Or tarry with thee at home?” 


8. She dressed herself in scarlet red, 
Her maidens they dressed in green, 
And every town that they rode through, 
They took her to be some queen. 


* “So loud knocked on the ring” (B). So, also, in stanza 9. 
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_ She rode, she rode, till she came to the hall; 


She tingled on the ring; 
Nobody so ready as Lord Thomas himself, 
To rise and let her in. 


. He took her by the lily-white hand, 


And led her across the hall; 
And led her up to the head of the table, 
Amongst the fair maids all. 


“Ts this your bride,” Fair Alender cried, 
“That looks so wonderful brown? 
You once could of got as fair a lady 
As ever the sun shone on.” 


The brown girl had a little penknife,‘ 
It was both keen and sharp; 

Between the long ribs and the short, 
She entered Fair Alender’s heart. 


“What’s the matter? what’s the matter?’’ Lord Thomas he cried. 
“O don’t you plainly see? 

O don’t you see my own heart’s blood 
A-trickling down by me?” ? 


He took the brown girl by the hand, 
He led her across the hall; 

He drew [his] bright sword, he cut her head off, 
And threw it against the wall. 


He put the butt against the ground, 
The point against his breast; 

Here three young lovers all died to-day, 
God send them all to rest!* 


* “The brown girl she had a round pointed knife” (B). 


? “What’s the matter? what’s the matter?”” Lord Thomas he said; 
“‘What’s the matter? what’s the matter?’’ he cried. 
“O don’t you see my own heart’s blood 
Came twinkling down my side?” (B). 


* B ends as follows: — 
‘‘He put the sword against the wall, 
The point against his breast, 
Saying, ‘Here is the end of three dear lovers; 
Lord, take them all home to rest! — 


‘**Q mother, O mother, go dig my grave, 

Go dig it both wide and deep; 
Bury fair Ellender in my arms 

And the brown girl at my feet 
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BARBARA ALLEN. 


This is a variation of the common version of ‘‘ Bonny Barbara Allen” 
(Child, No. 84). The name of the unhappy lover is Sir John Greme 


in Child’s A. 


. Late in the season of the year, 


When the yellow leaves were falling, 
Young James Graham from the west country 
Fell in love with Barbara Allen. 


. She was a fair and comely maid, 


She soar’d to his dwelling, 
Which caused him to admire the more 
The beauty of Barbara Allen. 


. It was on a bright day in June, 


The buds they were swelling, 
This young man he took sick, 
And sent for Barbara Allen. 


. So slowly, slowly she got up, 


And slowly she walked to him; 
She slightly drew the curtains by: 
“Young man, I think you’re dying.” 


. “O yes, I’m sick, I’m very sick, 


My heart is almost breaking; 
But a kiss or two from your sweet lips 
Will cure me, Barbara Allen.”’ 


. “O don’t you remember in yonders town, 


In yonders town, a-drinking, 
You drank your health to the ladies around, 
And slighted Barbara Allen?” 


. “Yes, I remember in yonders town, 


In yonders town a-drinking, 
I drank my health to the ladies around, 
And slighted Barbara Allen.” 


. He turned his pale face to the wall, 


His back was turned upon her; 
He called to his friends and neighbors around, 
“Be kind to Barbara Allen.” 


. So slowly, slowly she got up, 


And slowly she walked from him; 
She thought she could hear her own heart say, 
“Go back there, Barbara Allen.” 
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ro. She had not got three miles from town 
Till she heard the death-bell ringing, 
And every ring it seemed to say 
“Hard-hearted Barbara Allen!” 


11. She looked to the east, and she looked to the west, 
She saw his pale corpse coming; 
“Go I[a]ly ye down that lovely corpse, 
And let me look upon him.” 


12. The more she looked, was the more she grieved; 
She burst out a-crying, 
Saying, “Take me away, O take me away, 
For I am now a-dying. 


13. “Cursed be my name,” says she, 
“‘ And cursed be my nature, 
That I might have saved this young man’s life 
By doing my endeavor! 


14. “O mother, go and fix my bed, 
Go fix it long and narrow; 
Young James has died for me to-day; 
I’ll die for him to-morrow.” 


15. Young James was buried in the high churchyard, 
Barbara Allen was buried in the higher; 
And out of Young James’ grave sprang a rose, 
And out of Barbara Allen’s a briar. 


16. They grew and they grew to the high church top; 
They could not grow no higher; 
They lapped and twined in a true lover’s knot, 
And the rose outgrew the briar. 


THE OLD SALT SEA. 


This is a version of “ James Harris (The Demon Lover)” (Child, 
No. 243 B). The last two stanzas (not in B) may be found in Child’s 
Eand F. An American version, from a broadside in the library of the 
American Antiquarian Society, has been published by Mr. Phillips 
Barry in this Journal (xviii, 207-209). 


1. “Well met, well met, my old true love, 
Well met, well met,” said he; 
“T have just returned from the old salt sea, 
It is all for the sake of thee. 


2. “I could have married the king’s daughter, 
I could have married her,” said he, 
VOL. XX. — NO. 79. 18 
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“But I have forsaken those gold crowns, 
It is all for the sake of thee.” 


3. “You better had married the king’s daughter, 
You better had married her,” said she, 
“For I have married the ship carpenter, 
And he keeps plenty of gold for me.” 


4. “Will you forsake your gold, my love? 
Will you forsake your babe?” said he, 
“Will you forsake your ship carpenter 
And go along with me?” 


5. She laid her babe on a downy bed, 
And kisses she gave it three: 
“Lay there, lay there, you sweet little babe, 
And keep your pa’s company.” 


6. They had not been sailing very long, 
They had n’t been sailing but three weeks, 
She threw herself on the cold floor, 
And there she began to weep. 


. “What are you weeping for, my love? 
Are you weeping for your gold?” said he; 
“Are you weeping for some other young man 
That you love far better than me?” 


~ 


8. “I am not weeping for my gold, my love, 
Nor for no other young man,”’ said she; 
“T am weeping for my sweet little babe, 
That I never more shall see. 


9. “What hills, what hills, my old true love, 
That look so high and white as snow?” 
“That is the hills of heaven, my love, 
Where all good people go.” 


10. “ What hills, what hills, my old true love, 
That look so low and dark?” 
“ That is the hills of hell, my love, 
Where you and I must go.” 


THE LONESOME VALLEY. 


A less complete version, “In Bruton Town,” with the tune, is printed 
in the “ Journal of the Folk-Song Society,” ii, 42-43; see, also, Sharp and 
Marson, “ Folk-Songs from Somerset,” No. 12, i, 25 (with note, p. 62). 
The general resemblance to Decameron, iv, 5 (Keats’s “Isabella”’) is 
obvious. A similar broadside ballad is “The Merchant’s Daughter; or, 
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The Constant Farmer’s Son,” “ Journal of the Folk-Song Society,” i, 
160-161; J. Catnach broadside, Harvard College Library, fol. 216 in 
25242.2, etc. The first two stanzas of “‘ The Lonesome Valley” are very 
corrupt: it is the lady’s brothers that disdain her lover, because he is a 
servant. . 
1. In yonder town there lived a merchant; 
He had two sons and a daughter fair; 
Away low down in a lone green meadow, 
A raging sea there for to sail. 


2. Six thousand pound was this lady’s portion; 
She was a fair and comely dame; 
She loved a young man o’er the ocean, 
Which caused her to look there so disdain. 


3. They studied o’er this cruel matter; 
Concluded a-hunting they would go; 
And this young man they both did flatter, 
Till a-hunting with them he did go. 


4. They travelled over high hills and valleys, 
And through strange places that were unknown; 

At length they came to a lonesome valley, 

And there they did him kill and throw. 


5. All on that evening as they returned, 
The sister asked for her servant man: 
“What makes me ask, you seem to whisper; * 
Dear brothers, tell me if you can.” 


6. All on that night as she lay mourning, 
Her true love stood by her bedside, 
All covered over and the tears a-flowing, 
All wallered over in the gores of blood. 


7. All on next morning when she arose, 
She dressed herself in silk so fine; 
She travelled over high hills and valleys, 
Her own true love for to find. 


8. She travelled over high hills and valleys, 
And through strange places that were unknown; 
At length she came to a lonesome valley, 
And there she found him killed and thrown. 


9. His pretty cheeks with blood were dyed, 
His lips were salt as any brine; 
She kissed him o’er, and “O”’ she cried, 
“You’re the dearest bosom friend of mine.” 


1 The copy furnished has ‘‘ You semm whisper.” 
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10. Three days and nights she tarried with him, 
Till she thought her heart would break with woe ; 
She felt sharp hunger approaching on her, 
Which forced her back home to go. 


11. All on that evening as she returned, 
Her brothers asked her where she had been: 
“You are too ' hard-hearted, deceitful villains, 
For him alone you both shall swing.” 


12. They studied o’er this bloody matter ; 
Concluded the ocean they would sail, 
The wind did blow, and I think no wonder, 
The sea did open and provide a grave. 


THE DROWSY SLEEPER. 


This is an interesting version of a ballad known, in a Nithsdale ver- 
sion, to Allan Cunningham, and given in part in a note to “‘O, my luve’s 
like a red, red rose” in his edition of Burns (1834), iv, 285. Two stanzas 
of a Sussex version, with the tune, are printed in the “ Journal of the 
Folk-Song Society,” i, 269. There is a Catnach broadside, ‘“‘ The Drowsy 
Sleeper,” which partly corresponds (Harvard College Library, fol. 172 
iN 25242.2). 

1. “Wake up, wake up, you drowsy sleeper, 
Wake up, wake up, it’s almost day; 
How can you bear to sleep and slumber 
When your own true love is going away?” 


2. “Who’s this, who’s this at my bedroom window, 
Calling so earnestly for me?” 
“Lie low, lie low, it’s your own true lover; 
Awake, arise, and pity me. 


3. “O love, go and ask your mother 
If my bride you ever can be; 
And if she says no, come back and tell me, 
It’s the very last time I’ll trouble thee.” 


4. “I dare [not] go and ask my mother 
If your bride I can ever be; 
Go your way and court another,” 
She whispered low in her true love’s ear. 


5. “O love, go and ask your father, 
If my bride you ever can be; 
If he says no, come back and tell me, 
It’s the very last time I’ll trouble thee.” 


? Read probably two. 
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6. ‘I dare [not] go and ask my father, 
For he is on his bed of rest, 
And in his arms he holds a weapon 
To kill the one I love the best.” 


7. ““O, Mary, Mary, loving Mary, 
My heart is almost broke for you; 
From North Carolina to Pennsylvania 
I’ll spend my hours and days with you. 


8. “I’ll move my boat to some other river, 
And by its waters I'll sit down; 
I’ll eat nothing but green willow, 
I’ll drink nothing but my tears.” 


9. “Come back, come back, you distracted lover, 
Come back, . . ; ; : 
And I'll forsake, I’ll forsake father and mother, 
Forsake them all and go with you.” 


PRETTY POLLY. 


“The Gosport Tragedy” or “Polly’s Love; or, The Cruel Ship 
Carpenter,” is a favorite broadside (and garland) ballad which may be 
found in Ebsworth’s “‘ Roxburghe Ballads,” viii, 143-144, 173-174, and, 
with the tune, in the “ Journal of the Folk-Song Society,” i, 172-173.’ Of 
the two versions given below, the first is much corrupted and the second 
is a fragment. In the complete ballad Polly’s lover is a ship carpenter. 
He goes to sea after the murder, and, according to the Folk-Song So- 
ciety’s version, 

It was early one morning before it was day, 
The captain came up, these words he did say, 
“There’s a murderer on board, and he it lately has done, 
Our ship is in mourning and cannot sail on.” 
William, like the rest of the crew, denies all knowledge of the crime, 


but — 
As he was turning from the captain with speed 


He met his Polly, which made his heart bleed; 

She stript him and tore him, she tore him in three, 

Because he had murdered her baby and she. 
The incident of the ship that cannot sail on because there is a mur- 
derer on board is like “Brown Robyn’s Confession” (Child, No. 57); 
see, also, “Captain Glen” (“Roxburghe Ballads,” ed. Ebsworth, viii, 
141 ff., with the editor’s notes). The ghost reminds one of the terrific 
phantom in “Willie’s Fatal Visit” (Child, No. 255). The Harvard 
College Library has three copies of the garland, — ‘‘The Gosport 


* See also, Buchan, Gleanings, 1825, pp. 46 ff., with which, should be compared the 
note in Christie, Traditional Ballad Airs, ii, 98. 
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Tragedy; or, The Perjured Ship Carpenter” (Boswell, viii, 27; xxviii, 
5; xxix, 40), as well as two broadsides, — “ Polly’s Love; or, The Cruel 
Ship Carpenter,” J. Catnach (fol. 201 in 25242.2), and “Love and 
Murder,” J. Booth, Selby (p. 26 in 25242.7). In the garland the ghost 
does not tear William to pieces, but merely causes him to “die raving 
distracted.” 


A j 
1. “ O where is Pretty Polly?” 
“O yonder she stands, 


Gold rings upon her fingers, 7 
Her lily-white hands.” 


2. “O Polly, O Polly, 
O Polly,” said he, 
“Let’s take a little walk 
Before married we be.” 


3. “O William, O William, 
I don’t want to go; 
Your people is all against it, 
And this you will know.” 


4. He led her over high hills, 
And hollows so steep, 
At length pretty Polly 
Began to weep. 





fe OER IRN seer 


5. “O William, O William, 
O William,” says she, 

“ I fear your intention 
Is for to murder me.” 


6. “Polly, O Polly, 
You have guessed about right; 
I was digging your grave 
The best part of last night.” 


apes 


7. They went on a little farther, 
And she began to shy; f 
She saw her grave dug 
And the spade a-sitting by. 
8. She threw her arms around his neck, 4 


Saying, “I am in no fear; 
How can you kill a poor girl 
That loves you so dear?” 


9. “O Polly, O Polly, 
We have no time to stand.” 
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He drew his revolver 
All out in his hand. 


He shot her through the heart, 
Which caused the blood to flow, 
And into her grave 
Her fair body he did throw. 


He threw her in the grave; 
Straightways he did run, 

Left no one to weep 
But them small birds to mourn. 


The ship sitting ready 
All on the sea-side, 

He swore by his Maker 
He’d sail the other side. 


All on whilst he was sailing, 
The ship she sprang a leak, 

And away to the bottom 
Sweet William he sank. 


There he met with pretty Polly, 
All in the gores of blood, 

In her lily-white arms 
An infant of mine. 


Such screaming and hallowing, 
It all passed away; 

A debt to the devil, 
He surely had to pay. 


B 


“Sweet William, sweet William, 
You are leading me astray, 
O’er high hills and low valleys, 

My innocent heart to betray.” 


. “O yes, pretty Polly, 


You are guessing just right; 
I were digging your grave 
The biggest part of last night.” 


They advanced a bit farther; 
At length she did spy 

The grave being dug ready 
And spade sitting by. 
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4. She threw her arms around him, 
Saying, “Suffer no fear; 
How can you kill a poor giri 
That loves you so dear?” 


5. “O here we are, 
No time for to stand!” 
He drew his sharp knife 
All in his right hand; 


6. He pierced it through her heart, 
The blood it did flow, 
And into the grave 
This poor body did go. 


7. He threw a little dust over her, 
And turned to go home, 
Left nothing behind 
But the small birds to mourn. 


8. Sweet William was lying 
In his cabin asleep, 
He thought he heard the voice 
Of pretty Polly speak: 


g. “O yonder’s pretty Polly, 
O yonder she stands, 
With gold rings on her fingers, 
Her lily-white hands.” 


FLORA ELLA. 


Two copies have been furnished by Miss Pettit. The variants, which 
are few and trifling, are noted in two or three cases only. In the footnotes 
A stands for the copy taken as the basis of the present text, B for the 
other. 

1. Deep, deep into the valley, 
Where the flowers fade and bloom, 
There lies my own Flora Ella 
In her cold and silent tomb. 


2. One night the moon shone brightly, 
The stars were shining too, 
When to her lonely window, 
Her dearest lover drew. 


3. Said he, “Loved one, let’s wander 
Over meadows dark and drear, 

Where ' none disturbs nor hinders; 
We’ll name our wedding day.” 


* B omits “Where.” 
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Io. 


If. 


“The night is dark and dreary, 
And I’m afraid to stay, 

For fear that I’d get wearied, 
And would retrace my way.” 


. “Retrace your way? No, never! 


From me you cannot fly, 
For in these woods I have you, — 
Flora Ella, you must die.” 


. “O what have I done, dear Edward, 


That you should take my life? 
I’ve always been so loving, 
And would have been your wife.” 


. Down on her knees before him, 


She pleaded for her life; 
Deep, deep into her bosom 
He plunged that fatal knife. 


. “O T'll forgive you, Edward!” 


It was her dying breath, 
Her heart had ceased its beating, 
Her eyes were closed in death. 


. She died not broken-hearted, 


Nor wrestled in despair, 
But in one instant parted 
From all she loved so dear. 


The bird’ sang in the morning; 
How awful was ' their sound! 
They found her cold and lifeless, 

A-lying on the ground. 


“Farewell to home and parents! 
You will see me now no more; 
Long, long you’ve waited my coming, 
At that little cottage door.” 


POOR OMA WISE. 


1. The first time he came to see me, 

He told me he loved me well; 
The next time he came to see me, 
He told me he{ ’d] use me well. 


2. He promised to meet me at Adams’ spring; 
For the money that he’d give all other fine things. 


1 So in B, A has “ were.” 
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Instead of the money he flattered the case; 
If we were to get married it would be no disgrace. 


“Come jump up behind me and away we will go, 
Down by the side of Siota, where the waters o’erflow. 


O Oma, Oma, let me tell you my mind; 
My mind is to drown you and leave you behind.” 


. O Lewis, O Lewis, pray spare me my life, 


And I will deny you and not be your wife.” 


. He kicked her and he stamped her, he threw [her] in the deep; 


He mounted his pony and rode in full speed. 


. The screams of poor Oma followed after him so nigh, 


Saying, “I am a poor rebel not fitting to die.” 


. She was missing one evening, next morning was found 


In the bottom of Siota below the milldam. 


They took as a prisoner, condemned to die, 
He owned he was the man that killed poor Oma Wise. 


LITTLE OMIE. 


“Little Omie, little Omie, at Dam’s spring, 
Some money to bring you or some other fine thing.” 
No money to bring her nor no other fine things. 


“So get on behind me, and away we will ride; 
We will go to yon city, and I will make you my bride.” 


She got on behind him, and away they did go; 
They rode to deep waters where it never overflows. 


“Little Omie, little Omie, I will tell you [my] mind: 
My mind is to drown you and leave you behind.” 
“Pity, O pity! come spare my poor life, 

And let me go begging if I can’t be your wife.” 

He whipped and he beat her till she barely could stand, 


And threw her in deep water just below the milldam. 


Little Omie was missing and could not be found, 
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And up stepped Omie’s mother, and these words she did say: 
“Jim Sufer has killed Omie and has now run away; 


‘“‘He has gone to Old England, and there, I understand, 
They have got him in prison for killing a man.” 


He wrote out his confession and sent them around, 


Saying, “ You may kill me or hang me or do whatever you can, 
But I am the very man that drowned little Omie just below the milldam.” 


THE GREEN FIELD AND MEADOWS. 


1. Young men and maids, pray lend attention 
Of these few lines I’m going to write, 
Of a young youth, no name I’ll mention, 
Who courted a damsel, a beauty bright. 


2. When his old parents came to know it, 

They strove against it day and night; 

They strove to part him from his jewel, 
“She’s poor, she’s poor,” they often cried. 


3. She turned her back unto the city, 
She walked the green fields and meadows around; 
She walked unto some fair broad waters 
And under a shady grove sat down. 


4. She picked up her silver dagger, 
Placed through her snow-white breast; 
She said these words and gave a stagger; 
“Farewell true love! I’m going to rest.” 


5. Her love, being out upon the water, 
Chanced to hear her dying groan; 
He ran, he ran like one distracted: 
“T am ruined, I’m lost, I am left alone.” 


6. She opened her pretty blue eyes upon him, 
Saying, “O true love, you’ve come too late! 
But meet me on the old road Zion, 
Where all our joys will be complete.” 


7. He picked up the bloody dagger, 
Placed it through his tender heart: 
Let this be a sad and sorrowful warning 
To all true lovers that have to part. 
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THE FORSAKEN GIRL. 


Compare ‘‘ Wagoner’s Lad,” below; ‘‘ The Poor Stranger,” Christie, 
“Traditional Ballad Airs,” ii, 220; ‘The Happy Stranger,” broadside, 
J]. Pitts, Harvard College Library, fol. 114 in 25242.2; “Sweet Europe,” 
Sharp and Marson, “‘ Folk-Songs from Somerset,” No. 46, ii, 42. 


1. O William, O William, it’s for your sake alone 
That I have left my father and mother to mourn; 
I left my old father, my mother to mourn, 
I am a poor strange girl far from my home. 


2. O don’t you remember last Saturday night, 
The words that you said to me as you sat by my side? 
You told me you loved me, your heart lay in my breast, 
Unless we got married you never could rest. 


3. Here’s a bottle of good brandy, here’s a bottle of good wine, 
To drink to your own love as I shall mourn for mine, 
To drink to your own love as you have often done, 
For I am a poor strange girl far from my home. 


4. I'll build me a castle on the mountain so high, 
Where the wild geese can see me as they pass me by, 
Where the turtle dove can hear me and help me to mourn, 
For I am a poor strange girl and far from [my] home. 


WAGONER’S LAD. 


This piece is mixed up in some way, especially in the last stanza, with 
a well-known song, commonly called in stall-copies “Streams of Lovely 
Nancy.” The Harvard College Library has several copies of the 
“Streams” — Pitts (p. 50 of 25242.4 II, fol. 136 of 25242.2), J. Catnach 
(fol. 225 of same), Ann Batchelar (fol. 295 of same). See, also, Baring 
Gould and Sheppard, “Songs and Ballads of the West,” No. 93, Part IV, 
p. 23 (“The Streams of Nantsian”’), cf. p. xxxix; Broadwood and Mait- 
land, “ English Country Songs,” p. 136 (‘Faithful Emma”). See, also, 
“The Forsaken Girl,”’ above. 

1. “I am a poor girl, and my fortune is bad; 
I have long time been courted by the wagoner’s lad 


He courted me duly by night and by day, 
And now for to leave me he is going away. 


2. “Your wagon’s to grease your bill is' to pay; 
Come seat yourself beside me so long as you stay.” 


' The copy furnished reads ‘‘billys’”’ for ‘bill is.” 
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“My wagon’s done greased, my whip’s in my hand; 
So fare you well, Nancy, I have no time to stand. 


_ “IT am a loving lad, and I can love long, 


I can love an old sweetheart till a new one comes on; 
I can hug them and kiss them and keep them at ease, 
Or I can turn my back upon them and court who I please.” 


_ “So hard is the fortune of poor womankind, — 


They are always objected,’ always confined; 
They are controlled by their parents until they are made wives, 
And slaves for their husbands the rest -of their lives. 


“T’ll build me a castle on the mountains so high, 

Where the wild geese can see me as they pass me by, 

Where the wild geese can hear me my cries and my groans, — 
Be kind to the wagoner so far from his home.” 


“At the top of yon mountain, where my love[’s] castle stands, 
It is dressed in green ivy from the top to the end; 

At the foot of yon mountain, where the wide ocean runs, 

We will commence our music and the firing of guns.” 


JACKARO. 


“Jack Munro” — of which “ Jackaro” is an interesting version in 
a surprisingly popular tone — is reprinted (from a Newcastle garland) 
by Miss J. H. L. De Vaynes, “The Kentish Garland,” 1882, No. 142, 
ii, 629 ff. It is found also in one of J. Morren’s Edinburgh garlands 
and in “The Siren; a New Song Book,” Newcastle-upon-Tyne, J. 
Marshall, in the Harvard College Library (see Catalogue of Chapbooks, 
Nos. 1615, 1567). A second version (B) communicated by Miss Pettit 
is called “ The Silk Merchant.” 


A 


1. There was a silk merchant, 
In London he did dwell; 

He had one lonely daughter, 
The truth to you I’ll teil. 


2. She had sweethearts plentiful, 
She courted both day and night, 
Till all on Jacky Frasier, 
She placed her heart’s delight. 


3. “I will lock you in my dungeon, 
Your body I’ll keep confined, 


* Qy. ‘‘subjected” ? 
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If there is none but Jacky Frasier 
That will ever suit your mind.” 


4. “You can lock me ‘in your dungeon, 
It’s hard to be confined, 

But there is none but Jacky Frasier 

That will ever suit my mind.” 


5. When her parents saw him coming, 
They flew in angry way; 

She gave him forty shillings, 

To bear him far away. 


6. He sailed all over the ocean, 
All over the deep blue sea; 
So safely he got landed, 
In the wars of Germany. 


7. She went down to the tailor-shop, 
And dressed all in men’s gray, 
And labored for the captain, 
To bear her far away. 


8. “Your waist is too long and slender, 
Your fingers long and small, ' 
Your cheeks too red and rosy, ' 
To face the cannon ball.” ' 





g. “It’s true my waist is long and slender, 
My fingers long and small; 
It would not change my countenance 
To see ten thousand fall.” 


10. “Kind sir, your name I would like to know, 
Before on board you go.” 
She smiled all in her countenance, 
“They call me Jackaro.” 


11. She sailed all over the ocean, : 
All over the deep blue sea, 

So safely she got landed, / 

In the wars of Germany. 


12. She went out to the battlefield, 
And viewed it up and down; 
Among the dead and dying, 
Her darling boy she found. 





13. She picked him up in her arms, 
And carried him to the town, 
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14. 


And called for a physician, 
To heal up his wounds. 


So happy and contented, 
So quickly they did agree; 
So stylish they got married, — 
And why not you and me? 


B 


. There was a silk merchant, 


In London he did dwell; 
He had one lonely daughter, 
The truth to you she’d tell, 
O the truth to you she would tell. 


. She had sweethearts plenty, 


They courted day and night, 
All on little Jacky Frashier 

She placed her heart’s delight, 
O she placed her heart’s delight. 


. She heard her father calling, 


So quickly she came in: 
“Good morning, Mrs. Frashier, — 
Is that your sweetheart’s name? 
O is that your sweetheart’s name? 


. “T’ll lock you in your dungeon, 


Your body I’ll confine, 

If there’s none but Jacky Frashier 
Will ever suit your mind, 

O that will ever suit your mind.” 


. “You can lock me in my dungeon, 


It’s hard to be confined, 

For there’s none but Jacky Frashier 
Will ever suit my mind, 

O that will ever suit my mind.” 


. Her father saw him coming, 


He flew in angry way, 
She gave him forty shilling 
To bear him far away, 

O to bear him far away. 


. He sailed all over the ocean, 


All o’er the deep blue sea; 
So safely he has landed, 

In the wars of Germany, 
O in the wars of Germany. 
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8. This girl, being a girl of honor, 


10. 


If. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


1S. 


16. 


With money in her hand, 
She set a resolution 

To view some distant land, 
O to view some distant land. 


. She went down to the tailor-shop, 


And dressed all in men’s gray, 
She labored for the captain 

To bear her far away, 
O to bear her far away. 


“Say young man, please tell me your name 
Before on board you go.” 

She smiled all in her countenance, 
“They call me Jacky Roe, 

O they call me Jacky Roe.” 


“Your waist it is too slender, 
Your fingers are too small, 
Your cheeks too red and rosy, 
To face the cannon ball, 

O to face the cannon ball.” 


“T know my waist is slender, 
My fingers they are small, 

But it will never change my countenance 
To see ten thousand fall, 

O to see ten thousand fall.” 


She sailed all over the ocean, 
All o’er the deep blue sea; 
So safely she has landed, 
In the wars of Germany, 
O in the wars of Germany. 


She went down to the battlefield, 
She viewed them up and down; 

Amongst the dead and wounded, 
Her darling boy she found, 

O her darling boy she found. 


She picked him up all in her arms, 
And carried him to the town, 
She sent out for the doctor, 
To heal his bloody wounds, 
O to heal his bloody wounds 


So happy was this couple, 
So quickly they agreed; 
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So stylish they got married, 
And it’s why not you and me? 
O why not you and me? 


THE LONESOME SCENES OF WINTER. 


1. “The lonesome scenes of winter contains to frost and snow, 
Dark clouds around us gather and stormy winds do blow; 
You are the one I have chosen to be my lonely dear, 

Your little heart is frozen and locked up I fear.” 


2. I went last night to see her, she seemed quite soberlee; 
I asked her if she wanted to marry, she would not consent to me: 
“The night is fast prevailing, is almost the break of day; 
I am waiting for an answer, — kind love, what do you say?” 


. “Kind sir, if I must tell you, I have chosen a single life, 
I never thought it suited for me to be your wife; 
Take that as your answer, and for yourself provide, 
I have found me another suitor and you may stand aside.” 


4. “Yes, madam, I know you’re richer, much more riches will you gain; 
You have gained my afflictions,’ and me you have disdained. 
Your riches they won’t last you, they will melt away like snow, 
When poverty has overtaken you, you will think of me I know.” 


. This world is wide and lonely, and love must have its fill; 
This world is wide and lonely, — one won’t, another will. 
The birds sang so sweetly, they fly from vine to vine; 

I’d give this wide world if Polly would be mine. 


“1 


LOVING NANCY. 


This song is much disordered. The first three stanzas are a fragment 
of a version of ‘‘ Courting Too Slow” (Logan, “ A Pedlar’s Pack,” p. 364). 
The others belong to some stall-ballad of love and death and give an 
unfittingly tragic outcome to the composite. The break in sense, style, 
and tendency is obvious. The whole affords a first-rate example of the 
freakishness of oral tradition. 


1. Come all you unmarried men and sit down by me, 
A bachelor warning I will sing unto thee: 
When you court a fair damsel, don’t court her too slow, 
Nor court no other till her ? answer you know. 


2. I courted loving Nancy my favorite one, 
I courted another straightways as I 
In the height of my practice and the greatest of woe 
I lost loving Nancy by courting too slow. 


' Read, ‘‘affections.” ? Copy reads ‘‘she.” 
VOL, XX.—NO.79. 19. ‘ ; 
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3. I wrote her a letter, although I did n’t go; 
She wrote me an answer that she was lauftly ' married, — I’d courted too 
slow. 


4. This struck sweet William on his bed side for death. 


Loving Nancy came to hear this, came around his bedside, 
Saying, “Am I the woman that once could have been your bride?” 


. Saying, “I am laufley ? married, but I will die for your sake,” 
She flew her arms around him and felt his heart break. 
Saying “Sweet William is dead, I hope he is at rest,” 

Loving Nancy she fainted and died at his breast, — 


WwW 


6. Saying, “Don’t slight my poor husband, don’t slight him I say, 
Nor cast this up to him for I am dying away.” 


YOUNG EDWARD. 


This is the favorite stall-ballad, ‘‘ Young Edwin in the Lowlands Low.” 
The Harvard College Library has several copies, — J. Catnach (fol. 
214 in 25242.2, p. 34 Of 25242.8), John Bebbington, Manchester (in 
25242.10.5), and doubtless others. For the tune to which the ballad is 
sung in England, see “ Journal of the Folk-Song Society,” i, 124. 


1. Young Edward was a sailor boy who plowed the lowland low, 
Some gold to gain as Mary, as Mary had been told. 


2. “My father keeps a boarding house by the side of yonders town; 
If you will go there and stay all night, sleep on a bed of down.” 


3. Young Edward he kept drinking until time to go to bed, 
But little did he think or know that death would crown his head. 


4. Young Edward he kept drinking until he fell off to sleep, 
And Mary’s cruel old father into his room did creep. 


He drew him and he stabbed him down by the beach shore, 
And left his body bleeding down in the lowland low. 


w" 


6. Mary and her servant girl rose up just at daylight, 
Saying “ Father, dear father, where is the man that stayed here last night ?’ 


’ 


~ 


. “His body is in a motion down by the beach shore; 
His gold will make me plenty, you will never see him any more.” 


8. “Yes, father, cruel father, you shall hang a public show 
For the murder of young Edward, who plowed the lowland low 


* Perhaps ‘‘lawfully.” ? Perhaps “ lawfully.” 
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9. “Those billows on the ocean sails over my truelover’s breast; 
His body is in a motion, God send his soul to rest!” 


PLAY SONGS. 
I. 
1. We are marching down to old Quebec, 
Where the drums and the fifes are a-beating; 


Americans, they have gained the day, 
And the British are retreating. 


NC teen PN 


. The war’s all over and we’ll turn back, 
Ne’er to be parted; 
We’ll open the ring and take a couple in, — 
So release the broken-hearted. 


’ Chorus — Sing fol dol dol, sing fol dol dol, 
Sing fol dol dol dila. 


1 OM ERE 
Ls) 


aoa 


Il. 


1. Good-by girls I’m going to Boston, 
Good-by girls I’m going to Boston, 
Good-by girls I’m going to Boston, 

So early in the morning. 





2. We have party in the ball room, 

We have party in the ball room, 

. We have party in the ball room, 
So early in the morning. 


3. Right and left and play the better, 
Right and left and play the better, 
Right and left and play the better, 

So early in the morning. 


Ill. 


1. I wonder where Maria ’s gone, 

I wonder where Maria ’s gone, 

I wonder where Maria’s gone, 
So early in the morning. 


2. I guess she’s gone and I can’t go, 

I guess she’s gone and I can’t go, 

I guess she’s gone and I can’t go, 
So early in the morning. 


3. Yonder she comes and it’s how do you do? 
Yonder she comes and it’s how do you do? 
Yonder she comes and it’s how do you do? 

So early in the morning. 


' Cf. Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, 1883, No. 50, p. 125. 
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4. Give a sweet kiss and march on through, 
Give a sweet kiss and march on through, 
Give a sweet kiss and march on through, 

So early in the morning. 


5. Swing to the right and then to the left, 
Swing to the right and then to the left, 
Swing to the right and then to the left, 

So early in the morning. 


IV. 


. My love sat down in sad condition, 


Mourning the loss of her own true love, ‘ 
Some say that she was taken in the wars of Germany: 


. Hi lee hi low, 


I’ll turn my back and be your beau, 
Turn my elbow to my wrist 
And then turn back in a double twist. 


. Bow, bow, bow to the right, 


We bow down in Inland’s knight 
Hop like a lady, jump like a crow, 
Never mind the weather, so the wind don’t blow. 


V. 


. The moon is shining bright and it’s very pleasant weather, 


Me and my true love will take a walk together, 
Take a little walk on the border of Galitla, 
All I want is a girl that is pretty. 


. Now I have got her, and she’s very easy suited; 


As for her beauty it can’t be disputed, 
Her teeth are pearly white, her cheeks red and rosy, 
Her hair is curly black and I thought she was a posy. 


Roll up another couple and it’s dil dol da, 
Roll up another couple and finish out the play. 


Te. 


. Sail around the ocean in the long summer day, 


Sail around the ocean in the long summer day, 
Sail around the ocean in the long summer day, 
Sail around the ocean, and it’s buttermilk and whey. 


. Face your beauty in the long summer day, 


Face your beauty in the long summer day, 
Face your beauty in the long summer day, 
Face your beauty, and it’s buttermilk and whey. 
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3. Kneel to your beauty in the long summer day, 


Kneel to your beauty in the long summer day, 
Kneel to your beauty in the long summer day, 
Kneel to your beauty, and it’s buttermilk and whey. 


. Kiss your beauty in the long summer day, 


Kiss your beauty in the long summer day, 
Kiss your beauty in the long summer day, 
Kiss your beauty, and it’s buttermilk and whey. 


. Rise to your beauty in the long summer day, 


Rise to your beauty in the long summer day, 
Rise to your beauty in the long summer day, 
Rise to your beauty, and it’s buttermilk and whey. 
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THE LAY OF THRYM, OR THE FETCHING OF THOR’S 
HAMMER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ELDER EDDA. 


1. Wroth was Wing-Thor ' 
When he awoke, 
And his hammer 
Missed; 
He shook his beard 
And shaggy head, 
Earth’s son ? began 
To grope about. 


2. And first of all 
This word he spoke: 
Hear now, Loki, 
What I say, 
Which no one knows 
Nowhere on Earth, 
Nor in heaven above : 
The god’s hammer is gone! 


3. Went they to Freyja’s 
Fair abode then, 
And first of all 
This word he spoke: 
Wilt loan me, Freyja, 
Thy feather-coat, 
That I may find 
My hammer again? 


Freyja said: 
4. That would I give thee 
Of gold though it were, 
To thee would I give it 
Though ’t were of silver. 


5. Flew then Loki, 
The feather-coat whizzed, 
Out and beyond 
The Asas world, 
To and within 
The Giant-world. 
On a mound sat Thrym, 
The Thurses’ lord, 
For his greyhounds 


' Old Norse Ving-pér, one of Thor’s names. 
? Thor was the son of Odin and Jors, ‘Earth.’ 











Thrym said: 


Thrym said: 


Loki said: 





6. 


Io. 
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Gold bands braiding, 
And smoothing the manes 
Of his steeds. 


How is it with the Asas? 
How is it with the elves? 
Why journey alone 

To Giant-home? 

’T is ill with the Asas, 
’T is ill with the elves. 
Hast thou Hlorrida’s ' 
Hammer hidden ? 


. I have Hlorrida’s 


Hammer hidden 
Eight miles deep 
The earth beneath. 
No man shall bring 
It back again, 
Unless he fetch me 
Freyja to wife! 


. Flew then Loki, 


The feather-coat whizzed, 
Out and beyond 

The Giant-world, 

To and within 

The Asas world. 

There met he Thor 

In the middle court, 

And first of all 

This word he spoke: 


. Hast thou profit 


As thou hast had pains? 
Say while aloft 

The long tidings 

Often the sitter 

His tale forgets, 

And he who reclines 
Will speak falsehood. 


I have had profit 

As I have pains, 

Thrym has thy hammer, 
The Thurses’ lord. 


1 Thor. 
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No man may bring 
It back again 
Unless he fetch him 
Freyja to wife. 


| 


11. Went they to Freyja’s 
Fair abode then, 
And first of all 
This word he spoke: 
Bind thee, Freyja, 
In bridal linen, 
We two shall journey 
To Giant-home. 





12. Wroth was Freyja, 
And raged she, 
All the Asas hall 
Under them shook, 
Burst the mighty 
Brising necklace: 
Me shalt thou know 
Man-crazy indeed 
When I journey with you 
To Giant-home! 


13. Soon were the gods all 
Gathered in council 
And the goddesses 
All in converse, 

And thereon parleyed 
The powerful gods, 
How to get Hlorrida’s 
Hammer back. 








14. Then quoth Heimdall 
Whitest of gods, 
Wise of the future 
As * Wane -gods other: 
Bind we Thor in 
Bridal linen, 
Let him bear the 
Brising necklace. 


15. Hang down from his waist 
The dangling keys, 
And female dress let 
Fall round his knees. 


* Old Norse Vénir, another race of gods, once hostile but later by friendly compact 
also residents of Asgard. 




















16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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We'll place on his bosom 
Precious stones, 

And a handsome top-knot 
Tie o’er his head. 


Then up spake 
Great Thor the mighty: 


Well might the gods 
Womanish call me 
If I let me bind 

In bridal linen! 


Then quoth Loki, 
Laufey’s son: 

Be silent, Thor, 

With such-like words, 
The Giants will soon 
Reside in Asgard 
Lest thou fetch home 
Thy hammer again. 


So Thor was bound 
In bridal linen 

And given to bear 
The Brising necklace 


They hung from his waist 
The dangling keys 

And female dress let 

Fall round his knees. 
They placed on his bosom 
Precious stones, 

And a handsome top-knot 
Tied o’er his head. 


Then quoth Loki, 
Laufey’s son: 

I will be 

Thy handmaid, 

We two shall journey 
To Giant-home! 


Home then the goats 
Were hurried at once, 
And hitched to the shafts, 
For hasten they must. 


? A lacuna here in the original. 
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The mountains crashed, 
The earth was a-flame,' 
As Odin’s son 

Drove to Giant-home. 


21. Then quoth Thrym, 
The Thurses’ lord: 
Stand up, giants, 

And strew the benches. 
Now they fetch me 
Freyja to wife, 

The daughter of Njord 
Of Noatun. 


22. There graze in the court-yard 
Gold-horned kine, 
Oxen jet-black 
To the giant’s delight. 
Many have I jewels, 
Many have I gems, 
Freyja alone 
I lack! 


23. Came there early 
Evening time, 
When beer for the giants 
Was brought forward. 
An ox Thor devoured 
And eight salmon, 
And all the dainties 
Intended for the women; 
The husband of Sif? drank 
Three salds of mead. 





24 Then said Thrym, 

The Thurses’ Lord: 
Where saw’st thou a bride 
Bite more greedily ? 

I never saw a bride 

Bite more broadly, 

Nor a maiden drink 
Mead more heartily. 


25. There sat near by 
The handmaid cunning, 
Who readily found 
A fitting answer: 


' A strange inconsistency of the poet, since Thor is not now in possession of his ham- 
mer, and therefore cannot wield the thunderbolt or hurl the flash of lightning. 
? Sif is in Norse mythology the wife of Thor. 
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Freyja could not eat 
For nights all eight; 
— So longed she to be 
In the land of giants. 


26. Thrym stooped ’neath the veil 
To steal a kiss, 
But started back 
The breadth of the hall. 
Why are so fierce 
Freyja’s eyes? 
Methinks that fire 
Flashes from them. 


27. Then sat near by 
The handmaid cunning, 
Who readily found 
A fitting answer: 
Naught slept Freyja 
For nights all eight, 
So longed she to be 
In the land of the giants. 


28. In came the joyless 
Giant’s sister 
And boldly begged 
A bridal fee: 
Give from thy hands 
The gleaming rings, 
If thou wouldst gain 
My grace and favor 
[All my favor 
And all my love.]* 


29. Then quoth Thrym, 
The Thurses’ lord: 
Bring in the hammer 
The bride to consecrate. 
Lay Mjolnir ? in 
The maiden’s lap, 

In the name of War,® 
Now wed us two. 


30. Laughed then Hlorrida’s 
Heart in his bosom, 
When the hardy of spirit 
His hammer saw. 


' Lines evidently interpolated. 
? Mijolnir, the crusher, Thor’s hammer. 
* Old Norse V4r, goddess of marriage. 
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Thrym killed he first, 
The Thurses’ lord, 
The giant’s kin 

Then crushed he all. 


31. He slew the aged 
Sister of the giant, 
She who bridal fee 
Had boldly begged. 
A hammer-shock 
Was her shilling fee, 
A hammer-stroke 
For heaps of rings. 


Thus Odin’s son got his hammer back. 
George T. Flom. 


UNIVERSITY oF Iowa. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE INDIANS OF LOUISIANA AND 
THE TEXAS COAST.' 


Our knowledge of the folk-lore and mythology of the Gulf coast 
Indians is lamentably deficient. This applies even to large extant tribes 
such as the Creeks, Chickasaw, and Choctaw, nearly all writers having 
contented themselves with some version of the migration legend to the 
exclusion of animal and similar tales so essential to a geographical clas- 
sification of Indian mythologies. But while the existence of large tribes 
from the region between the Mississippi and Atlantic gives every expec- 
tation that part of the gap will ultimately be filled in, the same cannot 
be said for the territory west of the Mississippi. The southern part of 
Louisiana along with southern Texas and northeastern Mexico was 
formerly occupied by comparatively small groups which seem to have 
been distantly related to one another. Six linguistic families may be 
recognized, — the Chitimachan, Attacapan, Karankawan, Tonkawan, 
Coahuiltecan or Pakawan, and Tamaulipecan, — but so many simi- 
larities continually present themselves all over this area that, added to 

, the fact of a strong cultural resemblance, they would appear to indi- 
cate a past of much closer approximation. 

Farther toward the northeast, in the valley of the Mississippi, were a 
few tribes unconnected with any of the great linguistic families in their 
immediate vicinity. The language of only one of these, the Tunica, is 
known to us, but it is probable that the others were dialectic variants 
of this, and judging by it, the group, which we may call Ripuarian, was, 
although distinct from them, nearer to the dialects of the coastal tribes 
than to any others. It is probable that the great divergence between 
Natchez and other Muskhogean dialects was due to contact with this 
group. In most cases, however, a great chasm exists, sociologically as 
well as linguistically, between the Muskhogean tribes to the east and 
these trans-Mississippi peoples. 

Perhaps no more complete extermination has overtaken the American 
Indians anywhere than in the area just considered. It is probable that 
the Karankawa are utterly exterminated. Of the Coahuiltecan and 
Tamaulipecan bands none are known to exist beyond the few families 
of Comecrudo and Cotoname interviewed by Gatschet twenty years ago. 
The Tonkawa are represented by forty-seven persons in Oklahoma, the 
Attacapa by less than a dozen mixed bloods near Lake Charles, La., and 
possibly as many more in Oklahoma. Of the Chitimacha there cannot 
be seventy-five all told, and probably are not many over fifty. Close to 
Marksville, Louisiana, are thirty-three Tunica, and a few live in the 
Choctaw nation and elsewhere, making a total of perhaps fifty. A liberal 
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estimate would thus limit the living representatives of these stocks to 
two hundred and fifty individuals, of whom probably not more than one 
third speak their own language. The Tonkawa, whom the writer has 
not visited, have apparently kept together and away from white influ- 
ences better than all the others, and there is hope of obtaining consider- 
able mythological material from them. Further information may also 
be obtained from early documents, Spanish, French, or English, but, if 
so, it has yet to be published. The only fragments of folk-lore preserved, 
so far as the writer is aware, are some notes incorporated in the intro- 
duction to Martin Duralde’s Chitimacha and Attacapa vocabularies. 
The section of this which has been preserved relates that the supreme 
deity of the Chitimacha created them and chose Natchez as their first 
abode. He gave them tobacco to quiet their minds, generative organs 
to reproduce their kind, and bows and arrows to kill the wild animals. 
The sun is female and the moon male. They were created for husband 
and wife; but the moon having neglected to strengthen himself with 
baths, remained weak as he came from the hands of the creator and was 
condemned to a vain and ceaseless pursuit of his wife, while the latter 
was careful in taking baths and became brilliant and powerful in con- 
sequence. According to the same authority, the Attacapa believed in a 
deluge “‘ which swallowed up men, animals, and the land, and it was only 
those who resided along a high land or mountain (that of San Antonio, 
if we may judge) who escaped this calamity.”’ This is little enough, and 
therefore the material of which the following is an abstract is nearly all 
that is preserved from the region in question. 

According to the flood myth of the Chitimacha, all mankind were 
destroyed except two persons who made a large earthen vessel in which 
they saved themselves. Two rattlesnakes went with them, and therefore 
rattlesnakes are man’s friends, and in olden times each Chitimacha 
family is said to have had a half-domesticated serpent which entered 
his house whenever he left it and stung or kept away any one venturing 
to intrude. Two birds, the red-headed woodpecker and dove, escaped 
by flying up to the sky. The former fastened its claws in the sky and the 
waters rose just far enough to cover part of its tail. This is why the hinder 
part of its tail is dark and so clearly marked off from the rest. After the 
flood had gone down some distance the chief of those in the earthen pot 
sent the woodpecker off to find dry ground. He was gone a long time 
and came back unsuccessful. Then the dove was sent, and after a long 
time returned with a single grain of sand which the chief laid on the 
water and metamorphosed into the dry land. At first sight this tale 
looks suspiciously like a cross between the well-known Algonquin myth 
in which an animal brings up soil from the sea floor and Christian teach- 
ings. That the first soil was supposed to have been brought by a bird is 
confirmed, however, by what Du Pratz says of the flood myth of the 
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Natchez, though he names the cardinal instead of the dove, and, owing 
to the superficial resemblance of the tale to Biblical narrative, appears 
to have missed the important point that the soil was itself brought back, 
not merely discovered. The point where the survivors of the flood landed 
is said to have been to the north of their present habitat, either because 
they believed themselves to have come from that direction or because 
they are aware that the land northward is higher, and that around the 
mouths of the Mississippi of later formation. Native tradition agrees 
with the geological fact in stating that lower Louisiana was at no very 
distant period under the sea. 

The flood legend of the Tunica has been almost forgotten, but it must 
have been similar to that of the Chitimacha, because the episode of the 
red-headed woodpecker is recognized as having formed a part. 

The supreme deity, culture-hero, and trickster of the Chitimacha is 
Ku’tnahin, a word which seems to refer to the sun, though Gatschet is 
wrong in interpreting it as “midday sun,” the word for the latter being 
kutnaha’. In ancient times a band of young men set out toward the 
north, and came to the edge of the sky, which was rising and falling. 
They tried to pass under, but only six succeeded, the others being crushed 
to death. These kept on along the sky floor until they reached the zenith 
where lives Ku’tnahin. There they remained a long time, but at last 
decided or were told to return to earth. Then Ku’tnahin asked each of 
them in turn how he would go down. One said, “‘I will descend in the 
form of a squirrel,”’ and he tried to do so, but was dashed to pieces. Two 
others chose other animals but suffered the same fate. The fourth said, 
“T will go down as a spider,” and he reached the earth in safety. The 
fifth chose the form of an eagle and the sixth that of a dove, both ac- 
complishing the journey successfully. He who came down as a spider 
taught shamanism. Before that time no one had died, and there would 
have been no death ever after had not the first death taken place just 
before the new shaman got back to earth. He who came down as an 
eagle taught men fishing, and he who came down as a dove found the 
first corn for them. This story is apparently a fragment of the Chitimacha 
culture myth. Of Ku’tnahin as a trickster I only learned that he trav- 
elled all over the earth tricking and being tricked, and looked so ugly 
that he scared every one he met. 

A favorite story of both Chitimacha and Attacapa tells how a person 
once became angry and wanted to destroy the world, so he went down 
into the marshes and set fire to the dry grass. A lit:’e bird perched on 
a tree and made fun of him. “If you don’t stop talking I will kill you,” 
said the evil-disposed man. By and by, as the bird would not stop, he 
picked up a shell and threw it at the bird, which it hit in the shoulder, 
making it bleed. That is how the red-winged blackbird came by its red 
wings. When the fire came along to where a giant lived, he put his sister 
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between the valves of a shell and held her up as high as he could reach. 
In doing so he made the corrugations on the shells that can be seen 
to-day. “Well!” he said, “I have saved my sister.” The fire started 
up a great quantity of deer and other game, and men went down and 
killed them. Then they thanked the evil-minded man for benefiting 
them so much. I was told by an Attacapa that the story also contained 
an allusion to the jack-o’-lantern, which seems likely. 

Although, as I have said, the Tunica remember very little about their 
great flood myth, they have another flood story which contains features 
of considerable interest. According to this, two holes had been made in 
the ground, in the centre of a chief’s house, by the continual pounding of 
corn in wooden mortars. Sometimes the mortar was placed in one of 
these holes, and sometimes in the other. One day the people noticed a 
little water in the deeper hole, and on looking up were surprised to find 
that it came from the melting of ice hanging from the roof above. Soon 
it appeared that this water was rising. Every one came to look, and all 
began to discuss what the phenomenon portended. Some said it meant 
that there was going to be plenty of fish, and some suggested other 
explanations. Finally they called in a very old woman who said, “I 
think that the water is going to rise. Let us get our people together and 
dance and enjoy ourselves as long as we can.”’ So the people assembled 
every day about the hole and danced, while the water continued to rise 
and the ground to become softer and softer. There were two youths 
in this town, however, who determined to save themselves, and started 
off on the run. They ran and ran for a long time, while the ground kept 
growing softer, and at last they began to sink in at every step. Finally 
one of them became so weak that he fell behind and was lost; the other 
kept on and escaped to a distant village. He married a girl in that place, 
and was adopted by them, and afterward he related all that had taken 
place. He conducted his friends to the edge of the newly made sea, 
and they saw many fishes with human heads swimming about, while 
along the shore were the poles of demolished houses and brands from 
extinguished fires. This convinced them that the young man’s tale was 
true. 

Another Tunica myth is of acommon American type. It recounts how 
a girl was once visited by a handsome young man at night and finally 
fled with him to his home only to find that he was really a rattlesnake, 
and returned to that shape with daylight. With a change in the name 
of the animal this might have been related by an Indian of the north 
Pacific coast. 

The most important Tunica myth preserved to us, however, is one 
obtained first by Gatschet, but of which the writer has secured a second 
version. This involves an explanation of the origin of thunder, the 
woodcock, the panther, the raccoon, and the buzzard. It begins after 
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tne tashion of the jealous uncle stories and also contains the well-known 
feature of the cannibal mother-in-law. The following is an abstract~ 

A boy was shut up by his uncle to fast in order to obtain supernatural 
power. His uncle’s wife persuaded him to shoot a white squirrel, and 
scratched her face all over with one of its claws. When her husband 
came home she declared it had been done by his nephew, and he deter- 
mined to destroy the youth. He sent him on several difficult quests, 
but supernatural helpers appeared in each instance, who carried him 
through safely. Finally the uncle took him across the ocean and aban- 
doned him there, expecting that a cannibal woman who lived in that 
country would soon make an end of him. But the youth again found a 
helper in the woodpecker, by whose assistance he foiled the cannibal. 
Afterwards he married two girls who had been carried away by this 
woman, and these continued to protect him from her. Some time after- 
ward he decided to return home, and effected this journey on the back 
of an alligator, which he directed by shooting arrows and throwing food 
and skins successively in the difection he wished to take. If he had run 
short of these before reaching the other side, the reptile would have de- 
voured him, but they just sufficed. Near his uncle’s house he met his 
sister, who was being ill-treated, and told her to obtain revenge by 
throwing his uncle’s infant into a boiling kettle. When she did this, 
the uncle sent two men after her to slay her, but her brother turned them 
into the raccoon and buzzard, and their master into the panther. Then 
the hero himself went up into the sky and became the maker of the 
thunder, while his sister became the woodcock, which every New Year’s 
eve is supposed to fly up to visit the thunder, carrying deer fat. 

The mythology of lower Louisiana, therefore, shows no striking differ- 
ences in kind from that found elsewhere in North America; but the 
details appear to indicate that the area in question, or a part of it, consti- 
tuted a distinct mythic zone, in which, for instance, birds take the 
place of diving animals as bringers of the first post-diluvian soil. It is 
probable that the mythology of the coast tribes of Texas would show 
many points of resemblance with these, but unless Tonkawa myths 
or Spanish manuscripts throw some light upon them, we shall never 


know what they were like. 
John R. Swanton. 
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TLINGIT MYTHS. 


THE greater part of the Tlingit recognize as the Supreme Being a 
deity by the name of El. El, in their belief, is all powerful; he created 
everything in the world: the earth, human beings, and vegetation. He 
obtained the sun, moon, and stars. He loves people, but often, in his 
anger, sends on them epidemics and misfortunes. El existed before he 
was born; he neither ages nor will ever die. His home is in the interior 
of North America. He has a son, but the circumstances and time of his 
birth are not known. The son loves people more than El, and often by 
interceding with the father delivers them from his anger. El’s life, 
words, and deeds while among the people constitute the Golden Rule 
of the Tlingit. “ Just as El lived and acted, so we live,” say the Tlin- 
git. 

EL. 

There was a time, say the followers of El, when there was no light, 
and all the people lived and moved in the darkness. At that time lived 
a certain man who had a wife and a sister. He loved his wife to such an 
extent that he would not allow her to do any kind of work; and she spent 
the day either sitting in the house, or sunning herself on the hillock 
outside. She had eight little red birds, four on each side of her, who were 
always near her, and who would instantly leave her if there was any 
familiarity between her and any man except her husband. Of such a 
jealous disposition was her husband, that, whenever he went away, he 
locked her in a chest. Every day he went to the forest, where he made 
boats and canoes, being very proficient in such work. 

His sister, who was called Kitchuginsi (daughter of a sea-swallow), 
had several sons (it is not known by whom); but the jealous uncle, so 
soon as they reached manhood, destroyed them. Some say that he took 
them out to sea and drowned them; but others say that he sealed them up 
in a hollow log. The helpless mother could only weep for her children. 
One day when she was sitting on the beach, mourning over a son, who 
disappeared in the usual way, she saw a school of small whales pass- 
ing by, and one of them coming in closer, stopped and started a con- 
versation with her. When he had learned the cause of her grief, he told 
her to throw herself into the sea and from the bottom bring up a pebble, 
swallow it, and wash it down with a little sea-water. So soon as the 
whale departed, Kitchuginsi went down to the bottom of the sea, 
fetched up a small pebble, swallowed it, and drank some sea-water. 
The effect of this extraordinary dose was that she conceived, and in eight 
months gave birth to a son, whom she considered an ordinary mortal, 
but he was El. Kitchuginsi, before giving birth to El, hid herself away 
from her brother in a secret place. 
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When El began to grow up, his mother made him a bow and arrows 
and instructed him in the use of them. El liked this kind of exercise, 
and soon became such an excellent shot that not a bird could fly by 
him; and from the hummingbirds alone that he killed his mother made 
herself a parka; and to fully indulge his passion for the chase he made 
a hunting-barrabara. Sitting there one morning in the early dawn, he 
saw that directly in front of his door sat a large bird resembling a mag- 
pie, with a long tail and a long and thin bill, bright and strong as iron. 
El killed her instantly and carefully skinned her, as is usually done 
for stuffing, and put the skin on himself. He had no sooner done this 
when he felt the desire and ability to fly, and immediately flew up, and 
soared so high and with such a force that his bill pierced into the clouds, 
and he was held there so strongly that with difficulty he extricated him- 
self. After that he flew back to his barrabara, took off his skin and hid 
it. At another time and in the same manner he killed a duck, and, tak- 
ing off her skin, put it on his mother, who instantly received the ability 
to swim. 

When El reached full growth, his mother told him of all his uncle’s 
doings. El, so soon as he heard about them, went to his uncle’s, and at 
the time when he is usually at his work. Going into the barrabara, he 
opened the chest in which his uncle’s wife was kept, and debauched her; 
the birds instantly deserted her. The uncle, returning from his work 
and seeing all that happened, became extremely angry; but El sat very 
quietly and did not even move from his place. Then the uncle, calling 
him outside, seated himself with him in a canoe, and went with him to 
a place where many sea-monsters gathered; there he threw him into the 
sea, and thought that he had again got rid of a rival. But El walked 
on the bottom of the sea till he came to the shore, and reappeared before 
his uncle. 

The uncle, seeing that he could not destroy his nephew in the usual 
way, said, in his anger: “Let there be a flood.” The sea began to over- 
flow its banks and rose higher and higher. El put on his magpie skin 
and flew up into the clouds, and, as before, pierced them with his bill, 
and hung there suspended until the water, which had covered all the 
mountains, even reaching so high that his tail and wings were wet, 
subsided entirely. He then began to descend as lightly as a feather, 
and thinking, “Ah, if I could only drop on some good place,” and he 
dropped there where the sun goes down. But he fell not on land, but 
into the sea, on the kelp; from there a sea-otter brought him safely 
away. Others say that he fell on the Queen Charlotte Islands, and, 
taking in his bill chips of the fir-tree, flew away to other islands, and 
where he dropped the chips there trees grow; and where he did not 
there they are not. 

On coming to land again after the flood, El went towards the east, 
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and in one place finding some dead boys, brought them to life by 
tickling them in the nose with hair which he had pulled out from a 
certain woman; in another place he set the sea-gull and heron to quar- 
rel, and in this manner obtained a smelt fish which he afterwards ex- 
changed for a canoe and other things. But of all his adventures and 
doings, which are so numerous that it is impossible for one man to know 
them all, the most remarkable is the way he obtained the light. 

At the time when the above-mentioned wonders were worked there 
was no light on the earth; it was in the possession of a rich and power- 
ful chief, being kept in three small boxes, which he guarded jealously 
and did not permit any one even to touch them. El, learning this, wished 
above all things to obtain the light, and he obtained it. 

That chief had an only daughter, a virgin, whom he loved dearly, 
indulged, and tended, even to the extent of carefully examining her food 
and drink before she used it. There was no other way to obtain the 
light from the chief except by becoming his grandson, and El concluded 
to be born of his daughter. To accomplish his end was not difficult 
for him; since he could assume the shape of any object that he desired, 
— birds, fish, grass, etc., appearing as crow the oftenest, however. 
In this case he changed himself into a tiny piece of grass, and stuck to 
the side of the cup out of which the chief’s daughter drank, and when 
she, after the usual examination, began drinking, it slid down her throat. 
Small though it was, she felt that she had swallowed something, and she 
tried hard but unsuccessfully to bring it up. The result, of all this was 
that she conceived; and, when the time came around for her to give 
birth, the chief ordered to be placed under her sea-otter skins and other 
valuable things. But the woman could not give birth, although her 
father and others assisted her in every known way. Finally a very old 
woman took her into the forest, where she made a bed of moss for her 
under a tree and laid her on it; and just as soon as she lay on it she 
gave birth to a son. 

No one even suspected that the new-born child was El; the grand- 
father was delighted with his grandson, and loved him even more than 
his daughter. One day, after El commenced to understand a little, he 
set up a loud bawl and no one nor anything could quiet him. No 
matter what was given him, he threw it away and cried louder than be- 
fore, and kept reaching out and pointing to the three little boxes which 
contained the heavenly lights. They could not be given to him without 
the permission of the chief, and he would not for a long time consent; 
at last he was obliged to give the boy one of the boxes. He immediately 
became quiet and happy, and began playing with it. A little later he 
took it out-of-doors, and, when unobserved, opened it and instantly 
stars appeared in the sky. Seeing this, the chief regretted the loss of 
his treasure, but he did not reprove the boy. In the same cunning manner 
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El obtained the second box, in which the moon was kept, and opened it; 
he even cried for the last and most precious box, containing the sun. 
The chief would not indulge him any longer; El did not leave off crying 
and bawling, refused to eat and drink, and consequently became ill. 
To humor him, the tender grandfather gave him the last box too, and 
ordered that he be watched and prevented from opening it; but El, so 
soon as he came outside, changed himself into a crow, flew away with 
the box, and appeared on the earth. 

In passing over one place, El heard human voices, but could see no 
one; for the sun was not yet. El asked them: ‘‘ Who are you; and would 
you like to have light?” “You are deceiving us,” they said; “you are 
not El, who is the only one that can make light.”” To convince the un- 
believers, El opened the box, and at once the sun in all his splendor 
appeared in the sky. At this sight the people scattered themselves in 
all directions, some to the forests and became beasts, others to the trees 
and became birds, still others to the waters and became fishes. 

There was no fire on the earth, but on an island in the mid-sea. 
Thither El, dressed in his magpie skin, flew, and snatching a live brand, 
he hastened back. But the distance was so great that by the time the 
mainland was reached the brand and half of his bill were nearly con- 
sumed. Near the shore he dropped the brand, and the sparks were 
blown on to the rocks and trees. This explains why fire is found in these 
substances. 

Until El’s time there was no fresh water on the mainland and islands, 
with one exception. On this island, situated not far from Cape Om- 
maney, was a small well of fresh water guarded by Kanuk, the hero 
and ancestor of the Wolf tribe of the Tlingit. El (the details will be 
told later in connection with Kanuk) went over there, and taking in his 
bill as much water as it would hold, and after suffering racking tortures, 
flew back to the mainland of America. While flying over the earth, the 
water dripped on the land; where small drops fell springs and creeks 
appeared, and the larger drops formed lakes and rivers. 

At last El, providing the people with all the necessaries, went to his 
home, Nasshakiel, which is inaccessible both to men and spirits, as is 
shown from the following. One daring spirit undertook to go there, and 
as a punishment had his left side turned to stone; for in flying forward 
he looked on the left side where El’s palace was. The left side of the 
spirit’s mask, which was at the time in possession of the shaman at 
Chilkat, also became stone. 


KANUK. 
Kanuk, the hero and ancestor of the Wolf tribe of the Tlingit, is 


represented as a mysterious and eternal being, older and more power- 
ful than El. Once upon a time Kanuk lived on a treeless island, Tikenum, 
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— sea-fortress, — not far from Cape Ommaney. On that island is a 
small, square, stone well of fresh water, covered with a stone. Inside 
the well, on the stone, is a narrow horizontal line of a different color 
than the rest. This mark dates from the time, and indicates the quan- 
tity of water El drank and stole out of the well. The well is known as 
Kanuk’s Well, because formerly, when there was no fresh water else- 
where on the earth, Kanuk kept it in the well and guarded it jealously; 
he even built a barrabara over it and slept on the cover of the well. 

One time Kanuk, while out at sea in his canoe, met El there in his 
canoe and asked him, “ Have you been living long in this world ?” 

“TI was born,” said El, “‘before the earth was in its present place; 
and have you been living here long?” 

“Since the time when the liver came out from below,’ 
Kanuk. 

“Yes,” said El, “you are older than I.” 

While continuing their conversation, they went farther and farther 
from the shore, and Kanuk, thinking it a good time to demonstrate 
his strength and superiority, took off his hat and put it behind himself; 
instantly such a thick fog appeared that one, sitting in one end of a 
canoe, could not see the other end. During that time Kanuk paddled 
away from his companion. El, unable to see Kanuk, and not knowing 
which way to go, began to cry to him, “ Achkani, Achkani,”’ but Kanuk 
made no answer; he called many times with the same result; finally, 
El, weeping, implored Kanuk to come to him. Kanuk then coming up 
to him, said, ‘‘ What are you crying about?” Saying this, he put on his 
hat and the fog raised. 

“Nu Achkani (my father-in-law and brother-in-law), you are stronger 
than I,” said El. 

After this Kanuk invited El to go home with him to his island; there 
they refreshed themselves, and fresh water was one of the many things 
that El had. It tasted so sweet and good that he could not get enough 
to satisfy him, and he was too bashful to ask for more. When dinner 
was over, El commenced to tell about his origin and the history of the 
world. At first Kanuk listened attentively, then drowsily, and at last 
fell into a sound sleep in his usual place on the cover of the well. While 
he was sleeping El quietly placed some dung under and around Kanuk, 
and then going outside, called, “Achkani, wake up, look around you; 
you are, it seems, not well.” 

Kanuk woke up and felt around, and believing what El said, ran 
to the beach to wash himself. In the mean time El pushed the cover 
off the well, and drank all the water he could, and, changing to a crow, 
filled his bill with water and started to fly out by way of the chimney, 
but was mysteriously held back when almost at the top. Kanuk, re- 
turning from his wash, made a fire, and began smoking his guest until 
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he turned black. This explains why the crow, who w i 
. : — , as formerly whit 
is now black. Finally Kanuk, pitying El, let him go, and he (El) <— 
away to his earth, and dripped the water on it, as was mentioned be- 
fore. 

Semmm, Semana. F. A. Golder. 
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A KADIAK ISLAND STORY: THE WHITE-FACED BEAR. 


In one village there lived a mighty bear-hunter. For three years he 
had been constantly hunting that animal and had killed so many that 
his friend tried to persuade him to stop hunting, for fear he would get 
himself into trouble. For, said his friend, if he persisted in hunting 
one more year he would come across a very large bear who might kill 
him. The hunter, however, made light of this advice and said that he 
would attack every bear he came across. 

A few days after the above conversation he went out hunting and saw 
a bear with two cubs. He decided that this could not be the bear of which 
his friend had spoken and he attacked the mother and, after some 
difficulty, killed her. The little ones in the mean time ran away. On 
the hunter’s return home, his friend questioned him of the doings of 
the day, and when told of the adventure, attempted once more to get 
him to give up hunting, but without success. 

Not many days later, while on the way to the hunting-ground, he 
met a stranger who, in the course of conversation, told him that near 
his village there were a great many bears. ‘‘ Many of them,” continued 
the stranger, “did our hunters kill, but there is one who is invincible, 
and who has taken the life of many of our men. Each time that he 
kills a man he tears him, and examines him carefully, as if in search 
for some marks on the body. He is unlike other bears, in that his head 
and feet are white.” Here they parted. The stranger continued his 
way, while the hunter proceeded to the hunting-ground. On his way he 
stopped near a fish creek, hoping to find game there. He waited. all 
night without seeing any, and in the morning went on farther. First he 
walked up a high hill, then down until he came to a small bluff. Below 
was a level tundra on which many bears were to be seen. Not judging 
it wise to attack so many at once, he concluded to wait until they sepa- 
rated. Among the number he noticed one whose head and feet were 
white. The words of the stranger then came back to him, and he decided 
that this must be the dreadful bear of which he had spoken; and so 
he (the hunter) made up his mind to keep an eye on him, and kill him 
the first favorable opportunity that offered itself. 

The history of the white-faced bear is as follows. At one time he was 
a human being and a very successful bear-hunter. In fact, too success- 
ful for his own good; for he aroused the envy of his friends, who plotted 
to kill him. They went to a shaman (medicine-man) who lived in the 
woods and begged him to transform the man into a beast. He advised 
them to kill the bear and secure the skin up to the joints. This was to 
be tanned and placed under his pillow, and when he had slept on it he 
would become a bear. After the skin had been prepared, the shaman 
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wth some of the hunters started for the man’s hut. The skin was put 
under his pillow, then all hid to see the result. In due time he came 
and went to sleep, but on awaking found himself a bear. The shaman 
told his companions that the only way to distinguish him from his 
companions would be by his head and feet, which were white. 

Towards evening all the bears that had been on the tundra began to 
separate except the white-faced bear. He was about the last to move, and, 
when he did get up, he shook himself three times and acted in every way 
as if he were deeply enraged. His next move was towards the bluff, 
where the hunter sat perfectly quiet, hoping he would not be noticed. 
But the bear approached him, and when face to face asked: — 

“What are you doing here?” 

“T came out to hunt.” 

“Ts it not enough that you have killed all my family, and just recently 
you have killed my wife, that you now come to take my life? Had you 
injured my children the other day, I would now tear you to pieces. 
I will, however, spare your life this time on the promise that you will 
hunt bears no more. All the bears you saw to-day are the children of my 
brothers. Should I ever run across you hunting, I will tear you to pieces.” 

Too glad to get off so easily, the hunter started straight for home, 
not even hunting on the way. His friend met him and inquired what 
luck he had, especially, whether he had come across a white-faced bear. 
When he had replied in the affirmative, the friend cautioned him against 
attacking. For a whole week the hunter remained at home, and then 
decided to go again, and begged his friend to go with him, but the latter 
refused on the plea that he was no bear-hunter and would not know 
what to do. Six others were, however, persuaded to go along. During 
two days they hunted at various places without finding anything to kill. 
On the third day the hunter conducted them to the creek where he had 
been before, and there they passed the night. In the morning he led them 
to the bluff, from where many bears were to be seen — but the white- 
faced bear was not noticeable among them. Thus encouraged the 
hunter told his companions to follow him. As they advanced one of the 
men exclaimed, “‘ Look at that strange-looking beast. His face and paws 
are white.”” When the hunter caught sight of him, he ordered his fellows 
to go back as quietly and as swiftly as they could, as that particular bear 
had a bad reputation. They went around another mountain where more 
bears were seen. Here they attacked and killed seven, one for each. 

Loaded with their spoil they started homeward. They had advanced 
but a short distance when they heard a noise behind them, and, on 
looking around, saw the white-faced bear hurrying after them. As he 
came closer the hunter aimed, and as he was on the point of shooting 
his bowstring broke. The others shot, but without producing any effect. 
“Why do you shoot at me?” said the bear to the friends of the hunter; 
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“TI never harmed you. This man (pointing to the hunter) has killed my 
wife and nearly all my family. I warned him that, if I ever found him 
hunting, I would tear him, and this I shall now do. You may go. I will 
not harm you.” 

Glad to be left alive, the six men hurried away as fast as they could, 
while the bear turned to the hunter and said: — 

“You have killed all my family, and I had you in my power and I 
let you off on the promise that you would never hunt bear any more, 
and here you are back again. This time I will do to you as you did to 
mine.” The man pleaded to be allowed to live one night more, so that 
he could go home. At first the bear refused, but he finally consented, 
even to spare his life altogether, if he would tell him who transformed 
him into a beast. To this the hunter agreed, and it was arranged that 
on the following evening the two should meet at a certain place and pro- 
ceed together to the home of the shaman. 

On reaching home, the hunter found his six companions there talking 
excitedly of the day’s events. They were not a little surprised to see him. 
He told them that he was going back to-morrow, and asked their com- 
pany. They positively refused, and even attempted to dissuade him 
from ihe undertaking; but he kept his word and met the bear at the fish 
creek as had been previously planned. The two walked a long time until 
they reached a village in the midst of a forest. A light shone from every 
barrabara except one, the home of the shaman. 

“This is the place,” said the man. 

“T will remain here,” ordered the bear, ‘and you go in and tell him 
that there is a man outside wishing to speak to him.” 

The man set about carrying out the order, but found the skin-door 
tied; and therefore reported to the bear that the shaman was out. The 
bear contradicted his statement and sent him back again with instruc- 
tions to cut the door and walk in. He did so; and on entering heard some 
one say: “Who is that that dares come in here?” 

“Tt is I,” said the hunter. 

“What do you wish?” 

“There is a man outside who wishes to speak to you.” 

If the shaman had not been sleepy he would have suspected some- 
thing wrong and would not have gone out, but under the circum- 
stances his mind was not very clear, and he fell into the trap. When the 
two men came near the bear the old man was very much frightened 
and was about to withdraw, had not the bear blocked his way, and said: 
‘For a number of years you have tortured me and made my life a bur- 
den by keeping me in this condition. I now demand that you give me 
back my human form immediately, otherwise I shall tear you to pieces.” 
The shaman promised to do as he was asked if he would follow him into 
his hut. Before going in the bear told the hunter to meet him in that 
neighborhood the next day. All night the shaman worked hard with the 
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bear, and by morning succeeded in getting the skin off, so that in place 
of the bear a human being appeared. The shaman asked for the bear’s 
skin, which the man gave him, except that of the face and paws, which 
he cut off and kept. In taking leave, the man-bear told him never to trans- 
form any one again for, if he did he would surely come back and kill him. 

As agreed upon, the bear-man met the hunter and cautioned him 
against going out to hunt bear. Among other things he said: “‘ You may 
hear of people gathering together to hunt and kill me, for I may be- 
come a bear once more; but join not with them. If I find you in their 
company, I shall kill you.” 

With this understanding they parted; and for the three or four weeks 
following the hunter remained at home, apparently intending to keep 
his promise. But one day he met two young men from a far-off village 
who had come to beg assistance. They said that about their village 
there were a great many bears, of whom many had been killed by the 
hunters. But there was one bear, whose head and feet were white, 
whom the hunters could not destroy, although all the hunters of the 
village had attacked him at once. Realizing their helplessness, it was 
decided to ask aid from the other villages. This bit of news excited 
the hunter very much. He knew at once who the bear in question was, 
and was therefore eager to hunt him; yet at the same time fear restrained 
him from any hasty action. He finally hit on the plan of changing his 
clothes and painting his face so that his former foe would not know him. 
In this disguise he arrived at the village, where he saw a great many 
hunters making ready for the grand hunt. Some were making new bows 
and arrows, others were repairing the old ones, and all were excitedly 
talking about the bear. The morning after his coming a large crowd 
of men, including the hunter, set out on the trail of the bear, whom they 
found without much difficulty. On seeing them approach, the bear 
raised himself, then shook himself, his hair stood up straight, giving the 
impression of great anger. This whole performance he repeated a second 
time, frightening very much the hunters, who said, ‘‘ We are all in great 
danger and cannot escape; but must stay here and fight.” 

These actions over, the bear made a jump, stopping before the 
hunter, whom he accused of perfidy and ungratefulness, tore him in 
pieces, pawed out a hole and covered him up. The others were terrified 
more than ever on hearing the bear talk, and at the same time were too 
excited to do anything. Before they could collect themselves he turned 
on them, accusing them of attacking him without cause, and proceeded 
to revenge himself. He chased them back to the village, tearing them 
up as he went along, not resting until he had them all, including the 
old shaman. This done he turned back to the woods and fields to rest 
undisturbed. 

F. A. Golder. 
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TAGALOG FOLK-TALES. II. 


13. THE COVETOUS KING AND THE THREE CHILDREN. 


THERE were once three orphan children, the oldest of whom was 
perhaps ten years old, and the others but little things, almost babies. 
They had a tiny little tumble-down house to live in, but very little to 
eat. Said the eldest to his little brother and sister, “I will go yonder on 
the sands laid bare by the falling tide, and it may be that I shall find 
something that we can eat.” The little children begged to go, too, and 
they all set out over the sands. Soon they found a large living shell. 
“Thanks be to God,’’ said the boy, for he was well instructed, “we 
shall have something to eat.” ‘Take me home, but do not cook me,” 
said the shell, “‘and I will work for you.’’ Now this was probably the 
Holy Virgin herself, in the form of a shell, who had taken pity on the 
poor children. They took the shell home, and there it spoke again. 
‘Put me into the rice pot, cover me up, and you shall turn out plenty 
of boiled rice for all of you.”’ And they did so, and the boiled rice came 
from the pot. ‘Now put me into the other pot, and take out ulam.” 
And they took out u/am in abundance. “Have you a clothes chest?” 
asked the shell; but there was none, so they put it into a box, and the 
box became filled with clothing. Then the shell filled the spare room 
with rice, and last of all filled another large box with money. 

Now the king of this city was a cruel man, and he sent for the children 
and told them that they must give up their money, their rice and all to 
him and be poor again. “O dear king,” said the oldest child, “ will you 
not leave us a little for our living?” “No,” replied the king, “I will give 
you as much boiled rice as you need, and you ought to be glad that you 
get it.” 

So the king sent ten soldiers to move the rice and the money, but, 
as soon as they got it to the king’s house, it returned to the children. The 
soldiers worked a whole week without getting a grain of rice or a piece 
of money to stay in the king’s house. Then because they were about to 
die from fatigue, the king sent ten more, and these too failed. Then 
the king went himself, but when he tried to move the money he fell down 
dead. The children, relieved from persecution, lived long and happy 
lives and were always rich and influential people. 


14. THE SILENT LOVER. 


A long time ago, when the world was young, there lived a very bashful 
young man. Not far from his house there lived the most beautiful young 
woman in the world. The young woman had many suitors but rejected 
all, wishing only for the love of the bashful young man. He in his turn 
was accustomed to follow her about, longing for courage to declare his 
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love, but bashfulness always sealed his lips. At last, despairing of ever 
making his unruly tongue tell of his passion, he took a dagger and, follow- 
ing her to the bathing place on the river bank, he cut out his own heart, 
cast it at her feet, and fell down lifeless. The girl fled, terrified, and a 
crow pounced upon the heart, and carried it to a hollow dao-tree, when 
it fell from his beak into the hollow and there remained. But the love 
for the girl was so strong in the heart that it became reanimated and 
clothed again with humanity in the form of a little child. A hunter, pur- 
suing the wild boar with dogs, found the child crying from hunger 
at the foot of the dao-tree and, being childless, took it home, and he and 
his old wife cared for it as their own. The young woman, knowing 
now the love of the young man, lived for his memory’s sake, a widow, 
rejecting all suitors. 

But from the child was never absent the image of his loved one, and 
at last his love so wrought on his weak frame that he sickened. Know- 
ing that his end was near, he begged of his foster mother that, after his 
death, she should leave him, and not be surprised if she could not find 
him on her return. He also asked that on the third day she should take 
whatever she should find in a certain compartment of the great chest 
and give it to the girl without price. All this she promised, realizing 
fully that this was not a natural child. 

At last he died, and when his foster mother left the body, his great 
love reanimated the body and it crept into the chest, becoming there 
transformed into a beautifully carved casket of fragrant wood. 

Obedient to his wishes, on the third day the old woman carried the 
casket to the girl, giving it to her without price. 

When the girl took the casket into her hands, its charm fascinated her, 
and she clasped it tight and covered it with kisses. At last the spell 
was broken by the magic of her kisses, and the casket whispered softly 
to her, “‘I am thy true love. I was the heart of him who killed himself 
for love of thee, and I was the youth who died for love of thee, but at 
last Iam contented. In life and death we shall never more be separated.” 
And it was so, for the woman lived to a great age, carrying the casket 
always with her, inhaling its fragrance ' with her kisses, and when she 
died it was buried with her. 


I5. THE PRIEST, THE SERVANT BOY, AND THE CHILD JESUS. 


There was once a priest who had for his servant a very good boy. 
One day the padre wanted the boy, and, after looking everywhere for 
him, went to church. Opening the door quietly, he looked in and there 
he saw that the statue of the child Jesus had left its shrine and was down 
on the floor talking and playing with the boy. The priest slipped softly 

' Filipinos do not kiss like Occidental peoples, but touch the tip of the nose, with some- 
times the lips, and inhale the fragrance of the face or hair. 
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away and ordered a very fine dinner cooked for the lad. When the boy 
returned to the convent, the padre asked him where he had been. “] 
have been down to the church playing with a friend.” “Very well, there 
is your dinner. If you play with your friend again, ask him if I shall go 
to glory in heaven when I am dead.” The boy took his dinner to the 
church and ate, sharing it with the child Jesus. 

“Tell me, friend,” said he to his heavenly companion, “will my 
master, the priest, go to glory in heaven?” ‘‘No,” said the child Jesus, 
“because he has neglected his father and mother.” When the boy 
carried these words to the priest he became very sad, and asked the lad 
to inquire whether he might atone for his wrong by doing good to other 
old people. “No,” came the answer. “It must be his father and 
mother who shall receive their dues, and it may be that he shall enter 
heaven alive.” 

So the priest sent for his poor old father and mother, and lavished on 
them every care, suffering no one else to do the least thing for them. At 
last the old people died, and the priest was very sad. Then one night, as 
he slept, came soft and very beautiful music around about and within 
the convent, and the boy awoke the priest to listen. ‘‘Oh,”’ said the padre, 
“it is perhaps the angels come to carry us alive to heaven.” And it 
was so. The angels carried the boy and the priest, his master, to be in 
glory in heaven. 


16. THE STORY OF JUAN DEL MUNDO DE AUSTRIA AND THE PRIN- 
CESS MARIA. 


There was once a king who had three very beautiful daughters, 
Princess Clara, Princess Catalina, and Princess Maria. 

This king was sick for a long time with a dreadful disease, and al- 
though he spent much money on medicines and doctors he was only 
worse instead of better. 

At last he sent word to all his people proclaiming that whoever would 
cure him might have one of the princesses to marry. 

After several days one of the heralds returned, saying he had met 
a snake who inquired if the king would give his daughter to a snake to 
wife if he were cured. The king called his daughters and asked if they 
would be willing to marry a snake. 

Said Princess Clara, “‘I will be stung by a snake till I am dead before 
I give my virginity to a snake.” Said Princess Catalina, “I may be 
beaten to death with sticks, but I will not give my virginity to a snake.” 
Said Princess Maria, ‘‘ Father, so you be but well, I care not what be- 
comes of me. If a snake can cure you, I am willing to marry him.” 

So the king’s message was carried to the snake, and the king was made 
well. The snake and the princess were married, and set off through the 
forest together. After a long journey they came to a house in the forest, 
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and there the snake and the beautiful Maria lived together many days. 
But the snake, being very wise, saw that the princess ate little and cried 
very much, and asked her why it was so. She told him that it was hard 
for her to live with a snake. “ Very well,” said the snake, and went into 
a house near by; after a little there came out a handsome man with 
silken clothes, and rings on his fingers, who told her that he was her 
husband, that he was known among men as Don Juan del Mundo de 
Austria, and that he was king of all the beasts, being able to take the 
form of any of them at will. 

They passed many happy days together till the time came for the great 
feast at the court of Princess Maria’s father. Don Juan told her that she 
might go, but that she must on no account tell his name or rank, other- 
wise when she came to their trysting-place by the seashore she would 
not find him. He gave her a magic ring by means of which she might 
obtain anything she wanted, and left her close to her own city. 

When she arrived at home her sisters were greatly surprised to see 
her looking well, happy, and much more finely dressed than when she 
went away, but her father was very glad to see her. The elder sisters 
often asked her the secret of her husband’s identity, but her answer 
was always the same, “Did you not both see that I married a snake? 
Who else could it be.”” The wicked women then determined to make her 
tell, whether she wished or not, and so they asked her to walk with them 
in a secluded garden. 

Then they took sticks and set upon her, beating her and telling her 
that she must tell who her husband was. The poor little princess de- 
fended herself a long time, saying that if she told she would never see 
him again, but finally, when she was nearly dead from beating, she told 
them that her husband was Don Juan de Austria. Then she was beaten 
for not telling the truth, but her tormentors finally desisted and she 
went to her father and told him all. 

He did not wish her to return to the forest and begged her to remain 
with him, but she insisted. 

When she arrived at the trysting-place, Don Juan was not there, but 
she set out bravely, asking of her ring whatever she needed for food, 
drink, and clothing. Wherever she went she inquired of the beasts and 
birds the whereabouts of her husband, Don Juan de Austria, and, when 
they knew who she was, they worshipped her and did all that was re- 
quired. 

After many days of wandering she came to a place where there was a 
giant, who was about to eat her, but when he knew her for Don Juan’s 
wife he worshipped her and sent her on her way. Soon she was found 
by a young giantess who, too, was about to eat her, but when she learned 
that Maria was the wife of Don Juan she carried her to her own house 
and hid her, saying that she must be cared for a while until her parents 
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should return, for they might eat her without asking who she was. 
When the old giant and his wife came back, they told her that she must 
stay with them for a while, until they could find out about the where- 
abouts of Don Juan, when they would help her further. 

They were very good to her, for, said they, “Don Juan is not only 
king of the animals but of the giants and monsters of every kind.” 

Then the giants took her to Don Juan’s city and found her a place in 
the house of an old childless couple, and there she made her home. 
But Don Juan had taken another wife, the Lady Loriana, and the 
new wife saw the old and desired her for a servant. So the Princess Maria 
became a servant of her rival, and often sat in old rags under the stairs 
at her work, while her faithless husband passed her without seeing her. 

The poor girl was torn with jealousy and spent much time thinking 
about how she might win her husband again. So she asked the ring 
for a toy in the form of a beautiful little chick, just from the egg. 

The Lady Loriana saw the pretty toy and begged for it. “No,” 
said Maria, “unless you grant me a little favor, that I may sleep on the 
floor to-night in your room.” So Loriana, suspecting no deceit, agreed. 

That night Maria wished on her ring that Loriana might be overcome 
with sleep, and again that her own rags might be transformed into royal 
raiment and that her tiara should glitter on her forehead. Then she 
went to the head of the bed and called Don Juan. At first he wouid not 
answer, then, without turning to look at the speaker, he bade her go away, 
as his wife would be angry. “But that is not your wife, Don Juan,” 
said Maria; “I am your true wife, Maria. Look at my dress and the 
jewels on my forehead — my face, the ring on my finger.” And Don 
Juan saw that she was indeed the deserted wife, and after he had heard 
the sad story of her wanderings he loved her afresh. The next day at 
noon-time Maria was not to be found, although Dona Loriana looked 
everywhere. At last she looked into Don Juan’s room, and there, locked 
in each other’s arms fast asleep, were Don Juan and Princess Maria. 

Loriana aroused them, angrily saying to Maria, ‘‘Why do you wish 
to steal my husband? You must leave this house at once.” But Maria 
resisted saying, “No, he is not your husband but mine, and I will not 
give him up.” And so they quarrelled long and bitterly, but at last agreed 
to be judged by the council. 

There each told her story, and Maria showed Don Juan’s enchanted 
ring, which worked its wonders for her but would not obey the Lady 
Loriana. 

When the matter was decided, it was the judgment of all, including the 
Archbishop, that Maria was the lawful wife, but that she and Don Juar 
must go away and never return. 

So Don Juan and the Princess Maria went away and lived long and 


happily. 
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17. THE ARTIFICIAL EARTHQUAKE. 


There was once in another town a man who had three daughters, all 
very beautiful. But one of them had an admirer, who by some means 
excited the old man’s wrath, and the daughter was sent to a distant 

lace. 
: This in turn made the young man angry, and he determined to have 
revenge. He took a strong rope and attached it to one of the corner 
upright posts of the house, and waiting till it was dark and still inside, 
he hid behind a tree and began to pull the rope, alternately hauling 
and slacking. 

“Oh!” said one of the girls, “there is an earthquake.” ' 

The old man jumped up and, seizing his crucifix, began to recite the 
prayers against earthquakes. But the trembling kept up. For more 
than an hour the old man prayed to all the saints in the calendar, but 
the earthquake still shook the house. 

Then the earthquake stopped a moment, and a voice called him 
to come outside. His daughters begged him not to go, for said they, 
“You never can stand such a terrible earthquake.” Taking his saw, 
his axe, and his long bolo, the old man went down, only to find every- 
thing quiet outside. He began to explore the surroundings of the house 
to see if he could find the cause of the disturbance, and fell over the rope. 
With that he began to curse and swear, saying, “‘ May lightning blast 
the one of ill-omened ancestry who has shaken my house, frightened 
my family, and broken my bones,” and many other harsh things, but he 
got no answer but a laugh, and the young man had his revenge. 


18. THE QUEEN AND THE AETA WOMAN. 


There was once a king who was sick unto death. Though he was 
already married to a beautiful and charming woman, he promised to 
marry any woman who could save his life or recall him after death. 
Then he died and after his death the queen was superintending the 
preparations for burial and getting ready the collation for the mourners. 
While she was busy, an Aeta (Negrito) woman, black, ill-favored, dirty, 
and smelling like a goat went into the room. Kneeling by the body, 
she began pulling out pins from the flesh, and soon the king awoke, 
but his mind was lost. He clasped the Aeta woman to him and showered 
on her terms of endearment, thinking that she was the queen, while 
all the time the real queen was without. 

Seeing how matters stood, the Aeta woman called the queen, “ Maria, 
Maria, bring food for the king,’’ and she forced the queen to obey her 


* Native houses of the poorer classes are very slightly built, of four or six uprights, 
with bamboo floors and thatched roof and sides, the whole tied together with rattan. 
They are very safe in earthquakes. 
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and work as a slave in the kitchen, while she wore the queen’s robes and 
lay on the queen’s couch. Of course this made a scandal, but no one 
could interfere until at last a soldier passed through the kitchen and 
seeing the queen’s face red with the fire and noting her beauty, he called 
the king’s attention to her. Then the king remembered Maria and 
that she was the real queen, and that the other was only a hideous 
Aeta usurper, and he had the Aeta woman tied in a sack with stones 
and thrown into the sea. 


Ig. THE CHILD SAINT. 


Once there was a child who was different from other children. She 
was very quiet and patient, and never spoke unless she was spoken to. 
Her mother used to urge her to play in the streets with the other children, 
but she always preferred to sit in the corner quietly and without trouble 
to any one. When the time came for the child to enter school, she 
begged her mother to get her a book of doctrines and let her learn at 
home. So her mother got a book of doctrines for her, and she was able 
to read at once without being taught. Day after day she sat in the cor- 
ner reading her books and meditating. 

When she became a little larger she asked to have a little room built 
away from the house, where she might remain free from the intrusion 
of any earthly thought. 

Her mother had this done, and there in the tight little room with 
no one to see her she sat. She never tasted the food or drink placed at 
her door, and finally her mother, becoming alarmed, made a tiny hole 
and peeped through the wall. There sat the child reading her book, with 
a huge man standing beside her, and all manner of beasts and serpents 
filling the little room. 

More frightened than ever, the mother ran to the priest, who told her 
that those were devils tempting the child, but not to fear, for she would 
certainly become a saint. And it was so, for afterwards the evil shapes 
were gone. Then the priest and the people built a costly shrine and 
placed her in it, and there the people used to go and ask her to inter- 
cede for them. But at last the shrine was found empty, and surely she 
was taken alive into heaven and is now a saint. 


20. TAGALOG BABES IN THE WOODS. 


Once upon a time there was a cruel father who hated his twin children, 
Juan and Maria, and drove them from the house on every occasion. 

The children used to live on the grains of rice that fell through the 
bamboo floor, and such food as their mother could smuggle to them. 

At last, when they were about six years old, their father took them 
off into the forest and left them without food or drink. They wandered 
for three days, being preserved by such fruits and leaves as they could 
gather. 
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Finally poor Maria said she could go no farther, but that she would 
die. Juan cut a mountain bamboo and from its hollow joints gave Maria 
a refreshing drink. Then he climbed a tree and in the distance saw a 
house. After much exertion they reached it and called out, “ Tauo po.” * 
A voice from within said, ‘“‘Come in, children.” They went in and 
found a table set, but no one was there, though the same voice said, 
“Eat and drink all you want.” They did so, and after saying, ‘Thank 
you, good-by,” they started to go away, but again they were bidden to 
stay. So they stayed on for a long time until Juan was a young man 
and Maria a young woman. From a great chest that stood in the cor- 
ner they took out new clothing as their old wore out, and the chest was 
never empty, and there was always food in the magic dishes on the 


table. 
21. THE KING, THE PRINCESS, AND THE POOR BOY. 

There was once a king who loved his daughter very much, so much 
in fact that he did not wish her to marry; so he built for her a secret 
house or vault under the ground, and there he kept her away from all but 
her parents and her maid servants. 

There was also an old man in the same city who had a son. The 
old man said to his son, “Come, lad, let us go into the country and plant 
crops that we may live,” for they were very poor. After they had worked 
a short time in the country, the old man died and the boy returned to the 
king’s city and then went up and down the street crying, “Oh! who will 
buy me for a slave, that I may bury my father?” A kind-hearted rich 
man saw him and inquired his troubles, and the boy told him that he 
was greatly grieved because his father was dead and he had no money 
for the funeral. The rich man told him not to grieve, that his father 
would be buried with all the ceremonies given to any one. After the 
funeral the boy went to live with the rich man as his servant, and served 
him faithfully; so faithfully, indeed, that the rich man, who was child- 
less, adopted him and gave him every advantage of education. 

One day the boy wrote a sentence and placed it in the window, ‘“‘ You 
may hide your treasure with every care, and watch it well, but it will be 
spent at last.’”” Now the boy had no idea of any hidden meaning in this 
sentence, but the king chanced to pass that way and read it. Angrily 
he called the rich man to his carriage, and demanded of him what it 
meant. ‘“‘I do not know, most exalted king,” said the rich man, “I have 
only now seen it. It must have been written by a poor boy to whom I 
have given shelter since his father died.” ‘“ Drive him away,” said the 
king; “if he comes back he shall be put to death.” 

So the rich man with a heavy heart, for he loved the boy, sent him 
out into the world. The boy wandered far and long, till at last he came 
to a house. He called out to those within, “Honorable people,” and 

1 “ Honorable people.” 
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heard them answer, “Come in.” Inside there was no one but only two 
statues, and one of these spoke, bidding him return to his own town 
and beg of his master princely clothing, a princely carriage, all gilt, 
and a music box that could play many tunes. 

So the poor boy returned to his master, who sent for the tradesmen 
and tailors and had them make all manner of princely clothing. 

Then he got into his carriage and drove around for a while, till he 
met a boy. To the boy he gave the music box and a piece of money 
and told him to play it everywhere but to sell it to nobody, and to report 
to him if any one wanted it. So the boy got into the carriage and took 
the music box with him, while the poor boy went back to the rich man’s 
house. 

Soon the king saw the beautiful carriage and heard the sweet music 
of the music box. The king asked the boy who the owner was, and wished 
to buy them. The boy told the king that he must tell his employer, and 
soon the carriage and the music box were sent to the king for a present. 

The king was much pleased, for he knew the princess would be de- 
lighted, so he had the carriage and the music box taken into her vault, 
and played on the music box a long time. After he had gone, out stepped 
the poor boy from a secret compartment of the carriage, and knelt before 
her telling his love in gentle tones. She listened to him, much frightened 
at first, but later more composedly, till at last she gave him her heart 
and promised him her hand. 

When the king came in again he found them sitting holding each 
other’s hands. He demanded in a loud voice, “Who are you? Why 
are you here? Howdid you come?” To this the boy modestly replied, 
saying that he had come concealed in the carriage, and told the king 
that ‘You may hide your treasure with every care, and watch it well, 
but it will be spent at last.” But the princess entreated for him, and 
finally the king gave his consent to their marriage, and they lived hap- 
pily ever after. 








22. HIDDEN TREASURE. 


There were once a husband and his wife who were very poor. They 
had a little plot of ground that helped to sustain them, but as the man 
was sick the woman went to work alone. 

As she was weeding in the fields she found a malapad,' and after a 
little she found another, and so on until she had a sec-apat.? With this 
she returned home and bought rice, but she was afraid to tell her hus- 
band lest he be jealous. 

The next day she went to work and on this day she found a silver peso. 
As she reached the edge of the field a voice spoke to her saying, “Tell no 


* Malapad —a copper piece worth about eighty to the peso or 0.0125 Mexican dollars. 
? Sec-apat —a real or one eighth of a peso. 
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one of your good fortune, not even your husband, and you shall have 
more treasure.” Afterwards she went to the field, and daily she found a 
until she had five pesos, which she hid in a safe place. 

On the seventh day she went to the field, but found nothing. She went 
to the edge of the field to boil her rice, and was blowing her fire when 
she heard the same voice again saying, “Never mind boiling your rice, 
but dig there under your padlok,’ and you will find more than enough. 
Tell no one, not even your husband, of what you find.’’ She dug down 
and there she found a great jar filled to the brim with gold pieces. She 
took one or two, and hastily covered up the rest and went home. Like 
a good wife she disliked to keep a secret from her husband, and finally 
she took him off to a quiet place and told him of their good fortune. 

He, overjoyed, could not restrain himself and went into the village 
and told every one of the treasure trove. Then they went to dig it up, 
but it was no longer there. Even the gold and the five pesos already saved 
and hid in another secret place were gone, and they were as poor as they 
had been before. 

How foolish they were to disobey the command of the voice! 


23. THE BATTLE OF THE ENCHANTERS.® 


There was once a poor boy who was very ambitious to learn, and with 
the consent of his parents he bound himself to an enchanter who was 
a very wise man. The boy remained with him for a very long time, until 
at last his master sent him home, saying that he could teach him nothing 
more. The boy went home, but there he found nothing in the way of 
adventure, so he proposed to his father that he should become a horse, 
which his father could sell for twenty pesos to his late teacher. He cau- 
tioned his father that, as soon as he received the money for the horse, he 
should drop the halter as if by accident. 

The young man then became a horse, and his father took him to the 
enchanter, who gave him twenty pesos. As soon as the money was in the 
father’s hand, he dropped the halter, and the horse at once became a 
bird which flew away. The enchanter metamorphosed himself into a 
hawk and followed. The bird was so hard pressed by the hawk that it 
dived into the sea and became a fish. The hawk followed and became 
a shark. The fish, being in danger from the shark, leaped out on to the 
dry ground and took the shape of a crab, which hid in a spring where a 
princess was bathing. The shark followed in the shape of a cat, which 
began to search under the stones for the crab, but the crab escaped by 
changing itself into a ring on the finger of the princess. 

Now it chanced that the father of the princess was very sick, and the 


' Pallok —rice pot of earthenware. 
? This story is rather suggestive of the Arabian Nights. The writer is unable to deter- 


mine its true source. 
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enchanter went to the palace and offered to cure him for the ring on the 
finger of the princess. To this the king agreed, but the ring begged the 
princess not to give him directly to the enchanter, but to let him fall on 
the floor. The princess did this, and as the ring touched the floor it 
broke into a shower of rice. The enchanter immediately took the form 
of a cock and industriously pecked at the grains on the floor. But as he 
pecked, one of the grains changed to a cat which jumped on him and 
killed him. 

The young man then resumed his own form, having proven himself 
a greater man than his master. 

Fletcher Gardner. 


BLooMINGTON, LND. 
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VISAYAN FOLK-TALES. III. 


MASOY AND THE APE.' 


Masoy was a poor man who lived on a farm some miles from the 
town. His clothing was very poor, and his little garden furnished him 
scarcely enough to live on. Every week day he went to town to sell his 
fruits and vegetables and to buy rice. Upon his return he noticed each 
day that some one had entered the garden in his absence and stolen 
some of the fruit. He tried to protect the garden by making the fence 
very strong and locking the gate; but, in spite of all he could do, he con- 
tinued to miss his fruit. 

At length Masoy conceived the happy idea of taking some pitch and 
moulding it into the shape of a man. He put a bamboo hat on it and 
stood it up in one corner of the garden. Then he went away. 

As soon as he was gone, the robber, who was none other than a huge 
ape, climbed the fence and-got in. 

“Oh!” he said to himself, “‘I made a mistake! There is Masoy watch- 
ing. He did not go away as I thought. He is here with a big bamboo 
hat, but he could not catch me if he tried. I am going to greet him, for 
fear he may consider me impolite.” 

“Good morning, Masoy,” he said. ‘‘Why do you not answer me? 
What is the matter with you? Oh! you are joking, are you, by keeping 
so silent? But you will not do it again.” On saying this, the ape 
slapped the man of pitch with his right hand, and of course it stuck, 
and he could not get it loose. 

“For heaven’s sake,”’ cried the ape, “let me go. If you do not, I will 
slap you with my other hand.” Then he struck him with the other hand, 
which, of course, stuck fast also. 

“Well, Masoy,” cried the ape, “you have entirely exhausted my 
patience! If you don’t let go of me at once, I shall kick you.” No sooner 
said than done, with a result which may easily be imagined. 

““Masoy,” cried the now enraged ape, “if you have any regard for 
your own welfare, let me go, for if you don’t, I still have one leg left 
to kill you with.” So saying, he kicked him with the remaining foot, 
getting so tangled up that he and the tar man fell to the ground, rolling 
over and over. 

Then Masoy came, and, when he saw the ape, he said: “So you are 
the robber who has stolen my fruit! Now you will pay for it with your 
life.” ; 

But the ape cried, “Oh, spare my life, and I will be your slave for- 
ever!” 

' See ‘‘Tar-Baby” in Uncle Remus, his Songs and Sayings, p.7. Also’ Puss in Boots” 
in Lang’s Cinderella, p. 36. 
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“Do you promise not to steal my fruit again?” 

“T do, and I will serve you faithfully all my life.” 

Masoy agreed to spare him. 

From that time on the ape worked very hard for his master. He sold 
the fruit and bought the rice and was honest and industrious. One day, 
on his way to market, he happened to find a small piece of gold and 
another of silver. At that time this country was not ruled by any foreign 
power, but each tribe was governed by its own datto or chief. The 
chief was naturally the bravest and richest of the tribe. 

The chief of Masoy’s tribe had a very beautiful daughter. The ape 
schemed to have her marry his master. Now he hit upon a plan. He 
went to the chief’s house and asked for a ganta, which is a measure 
holding about three quarts and used for measuring rice. 

“My master,” he said, “‘ begs you to lend him a ganta to measure his 
gold with.” 

The chief was astonished at such an extraordinary request, and 
asked: “Who is your master?” 

“‘Masoy, who owns many gantas of gold and silver, acres upon acres 
of land, and uncountable heads of cattle,” was the reply. 

The ape carried the ganta home, and there he stuck the piece of 
gold he had found on the inside of the bottom of the measure, and 
then returned it to the chief. 

“Oh, ape!” said the datto, “‘your master has forgotten to take out 
one piece of gold. Take it and give it back to him.” 

“Never mind, sir,” answered the ape, “‘he has so much gold that that 
small piece is nothing to him. You may keep it.” 

Some weeks afterward, the ape went again to borrow the chief's 
ganta. 

“What do you want it for now?” asked the chief. 

“To measure my master’s silver with,” was the answer. So he carried 
it home, stuck inside the piece of silver he had found, and returned it. 
The chief found the piece of silver and offered to return it, but was an- 
swered as before, that it did not matter. 

The chief believed all that the ape said, but was puzzled to know how 
such a rich man could be living in his territory without his having heard 
of him. 

After a few days the ape, considering the way well prepared for his 
plans, called upon the datto and said: ‘My master requests you to 
give him your daughter in marriage. I am authorized to make all the 
arrangements with you for the wedding, if you consent to it.” 

“Very well,” answered the chief, “but before we arrange matters I 
wish to see my future son-in-law. Ask him to come to see me, and I will 
receive him in a manner befitting his rank.” 

The ape returned home and said to Masoy, who knew nothing at all 
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of the negotiations with the chief: “I have good news for you. The chief 
wants to see you, for he intends to give you his daughter in marriage.” 

“What are you chattering about?” answered Masoy. “Have you 
lost your senses? Don’t you know that I am too poor to marry the 
chief’s daughter? I have not even decent clothes to wear and no means 
of getting any.” 

“Do not worry about the clothes. I will get them for you somewhere,” 
replied the ape. . 

“And how shall I talk? You know that I am ignorant of city ways.” 

“Oh, Masoy, don’t trouble about that! Just answer ‘Yes’ to the 
questions they ask you and you will be all right.” 

Finally Masoy consented to go, and went down to the river to wash 
off the dirt and grime. A rich merchant was bathing some distance up 
the river, and the ape slipped along the bank, stole the merchant’s 
clothes, hat, and shoes, and running back swiftly to his master, bade 
him ppt them on. Masoy did so, and found himself, for the first time in 
his life, so well dressed that he no longer hesitated about going to the 
chief’s house. When they arrived there they found that the chief was 
expecting them and had made a big feast and reception in honor of his 
future son-in-law. The chief began to talk about the wedding and said: 
“Shall we have the wedding in your palace, Masoy?” 

“ Yes,” answered Masoy. 

“You have a large palace, I suppose, have n’t you, sir?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Don’t you think it would be well for us to go there this afternoon ?” 

“Yes,”’ was again the reply. 

Meanwhile the ape had disappeared. He went along the road towards 
home and said to all the people he met: “The datto will be along this 
way pretty soon and when he asks you to whom all these farms and 
cattle belong, you must say that they are Masoy’s, for otherwise he will 
kill you.” 

The ape knew that in a certain spot stood an enchanted palace in- 
visible to men. He went to the place, and just where the front of the house 
appeared whenever it was visible, he began to dig a ditch. The witch 
who lived in the house appeared and asked: “What are you ditching 
there for, Mr. Ape?” 

“Oh, madam,” was his answer, “have n’t you heard the news? The 
chief is coming this way soon, and is going to have all witches and the 
low animals like myself put to death. For this reason I am digging a 
pit to hide myself in.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ape!” said the witch, “let me hide myself first, for I am 
not able to dig for myself, and you are. Do me this favor, please.” 

“T should be very impolite, if I refused to do a favor for a lady,” said 
the ape. “Come down, but hurry, or you will be too late.” 
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The witch hurried as fast as she could and got down into the pit. 
Then the ape threw stones down on her until she was dead. The house 
then became free from enchantment and always visible. 

The ape then returned to the chief’s house and reported that all was 
ready for the wedding. So the chief, Masoy, and the bride, escorted by 
a large number of people, set out for Masoy’s palace. On the way they 
saw many rich farms and great herds of cattle. The chief asked the people 
who the owner of these farms and cattle was. The answer always was 
that they belonged to Masoy. Consequently the chief was greatly im- 
pressed by Masoy’s great wealth. 

The chief greatly admired the palace and considered himself fortunate 
to have such a son-in-law. That night the wedding took place, and Masoy 
lived many years in the palace with his wife, having the ape and a great 
number of slaves to serve him. 


ARNOMONGO AND IPUT-IPUT. 
(The Ape and the Firefly.) 


One evening the firefly was on his way to the house of a friend, and 
as he passed the ape’s house, the latter asked him: ‘ Mr. Fire-fly, why 
do you carry a light?” The firefly replied: ‘“‘ Because I am afraid of the 
mosquitoes.’”” “Oh, then you are a coward, are you?” said the ape. 
“No, I am not,” was the answer. “If you are not afraid,” asked the 
ape, “why do you always carry a lantern?” “TI carry a lantern so that 
when the mosquitoes come to bite me I can see them and defend myself,” 
replied the firefly. Then the ape laughed aloud, and on the next day 
he told all his neighbors that the firefly carried a light at night because 
he was a coward. 

When the firefly heard what the ape had said, he went to his house. 
It was night and the ape was asleep, but the firefly flashed his light into 
his face and awakened him.” The firefly was very angry and said: 
“Why did you spread the report that I was a coward? If you wish to 
prove which of us is the braver, I will fight you on the plaza next Sunday 
evening.” 

The ape inquired: “Have you any companions?” “No,” replied 
the fire-fly, “I will come alone.” Then the ape laughed at the idea of 
such a little creature presuming to fight with him, but the firefly con- 
tinued: “I shall be expecting you on the plaza about six o’clock next 
Sunday afternoon.’’ The ape replied: ‘You had better bring some 
one to help you, as I shall bring my whole company, about a thousand 
apes, each as big as myself.” This he said, thinking to frighten the 
strange little insect, who seemed to him to be crazy. But the firefly 
answered: ‘“‘I shall not need any companions, but will come alone. 
Good-by.” 

When the firefly had gone, the ape called together his company, 
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and told them about the proposed fight. He ordered them to get each 
one a club about three feet long and to be on the plaza at six o’clock 
the next Sunday evening. His companions were greatly amazed, but 
as they were used to obeying their captain, they promised to be ready at 
the appointed time and place. 

On Sunday evening, just before six o’clock, they assembled on the 
plaza, and found the firefly already waiting for them. Just then the 
church bells rang the Angelus, so the firefly proposed that they should 
all pray. Immediately after the prayer, the firefly signified that he was 
ready to begin. The ape had drawn up his company in line, with himself 
at the head. Suddenly the firefly lighted upon the ape’s nose. The 
ape next in line struck at the firefly, but succeeded only in striking the 
captain such a terrible blow on the nose as to kill him. The firefly 
meanwhile, seeing the blow coming, had jumped upon the nose of the 
second ape, who was killed by the next in line just as the captain had 
been killed; and so on down the whole line, until there was but one 
ape left. He threw down his club and begged the firefly to spare him. 
The firefly graciously allowed him to live, but since that time the apes 
have been in mortal terror of the fireflies. 


THE SNAIL AND THE DEER.' 


The deer made fun of the snail because of his slowness, so the latter 
challenged the former to a race. ‘‘We will race to the well on the other 
side of the plaza,” said the snail. “All right,” replied the deer. 

On the day of the race the deer ran swiftly to the well, and when he 
got there he called, ‘Mr. Snail, where are you?” “Here I am,” said 
the snail, sticking his head up out of the well. The deer was very much 
surprised, so he said: “I will race you to the next well.” “Agreed,” 
replied the snail. When the deer arrived at the next well, he called as 
before, ‘Mr. Snail, where are you?” “Here I am,” answered the 
snail. “‘Why have you been so slow? I have been here a long time 
waiting for you.” The deer tried again and again, but always with the 
same result; until the deer in disgust dashed his head against a tree and 
broke his neck. 

Now the first snail had not moved from his place, but he had many 
cousins in each of the wells of the town and each exactly resembled the 
other. Having heard the crows talking of the proposed race, as they 
perched on the edge of the wells to drink, they determined to help their 
cousin to win it, and so, as the deer came to each well, there was always 
a snail ready to stick his head out and answer, “Here I am” to the 
deer’s inquiry. 

. _ **Uncle Remus” on ‘‘Tortoise and the Rabbit,” p. 87. Also sop’s Fables, 
p. 16a. 
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STORY OF CA MATSIN AND CA BOO-UG.' 


One day a turtle, whose name was Ca Boo-Ug, and a monkey, Ca 
Matsin, met on the shore of a pond. While they were talking, they 
noticed a banana plant floating in the water. 

“Jump in and get it,” said Ca Matsin, who could not swim,“ and we 
will plant it, and some day we will have some bananas of our own.” 

So Ca-Boo-Ug swam out and brought the plant to shore. 

“Let’s cut it in two,”’ said Ca Matsin. “‘ You may have one half and 
I will take the other, and then we shall each have a tree.” 

“All right,” said Ca Boo-Ug; “ which half will you take?” 

Ca Matsin did not think the roots looked very pretty, and so he chose 
the upper part. Ca Boo-Ug knew a thing or two about bananas, so he 
said nothing, and each took his part and planted it. Ca Boo-Ug planted 
his in a rich place in the garden, but Ca Matsin planted his in the ashes 
in the fireplace, because it was easy, and then, too, he could look at it 
often and see how pretty it was. 

Ca Matsin laughed as he thought how he had cheated Ca Boo-Ug, 
but soon his part began to wither and die, and he was very angry. 

With Ca Boo-Ug it was different. Before long his tree began to put 
forth leaves, and soon it had a beautiful bunch of bananas on it. But 
he could not climb the tree to get the bananas, so one day he went in 
search of Ca Matsin, and asked him how his banana-tree was getting 
along. When Ca Matsin told him that his tree was dead, Ca Boo-Ug 
pretended to be very much surprised and sorry, and said: — 

“My tree has a beautiful bunch of bananas on it, but I cannot climb 
up to get them. If you will get some of them for me, I will give you 
half.” 

Ca Matsin assented, and climbed the tree. When he got to the top, 
he pulled a banana, ate it, and threw the skin down to Ca Boo-Ug. 
Then he ate another, and another, throwing the skins down on Ca 
Boo-Ug’s head. When he had eaten all he wanted, he jumped out of 
the tree and ran away to the woods, laughing at Ca Boo-Ug. Ca Boo-Ug 
did not say anything, but just sat down and thought what he should do 
to get even with Ca Matsin. Finally, he gathered a lot of bamboo sticks 
and planted them around the tree with the sharp points up, covering 
them with leaves so that they could not be seen. Then he sat down and 
waited. 

As soon as Ca Matsin got hungry again, he went around to Ca Boo- 
Ug’s garden to get some more bananas. Ca Boo-Ug seemed glad to see 
him, and when Ca Matsin asked for some bananas, replied: — 


? The incident of Ca Boo-Ug pretending that he did not wish to be thrown into the 
water is similar to an incident in the ‘‘Tar Baby” story (see Uncle Remus, his Songs 
and Sayings, p. 16). 
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“All right, you may have all you want, but on one condition. When 
you jump out of the tree you must not touch those leaves. You must 
jump over them.” 

As soon as Ca Matsin heard that he must not jump on the leaves, 
that was just what he wanted to do. So when he had eaten all the 
bananas he wanted, he jumped out of the tree on to the leaves as hard 
as he could jump, and was killed by the sharp bamboo points. 

Then Ca Boo-Ug skinned him and cut him up and packed the meat 
in a jar of brine and hid it in the mud on the bank of the pond. 

In the dry season the banana-trees all died and the cocoanut-trees 
bore no fruit, so a troop of monkeys came to Ca Boo-Ug and asked 
him if he would give them something to eat. 

“Yes, I have some nice meat in a jar which I will give you, but if 
I do, you must promise to eat it with your eyes shut.” 

They were very hungry, so they gave the required promise, and Ca 
Boo-Ug gave them the meat. All kept their eyes shut except one, a little 
baby, and like all babies, he was very curious and wanted to see what 
was going on. So he opened one eye and peeped at a bone which he had 
in his hand, then he called out :— 

“‘Oh, see what I have found! Here is the little finger of my brother, 
Ca Matsin!” 

Then all the monkeys looked, and when they found that Ca Boo-Ug 
had killed a member of their tribe they were very angry, and looked for 
Ca Boo-Ug, in order to kill him. But they could not find him, for as 
soon as he saw what had happened he had hidden under a piece of 
cocoanut shell which was lying on the ground. 

The chief monkey sat upon the cocoanut shell, while he was planning 
with his companions how they should catch Ca Boo-Ug, but of course 
he did not know where he was, so he called out: ‘‘Where’s Ca Boo-Ug? 
Where’s Ca Boo-Ug?” 

Ca Boo-Ug was so tickled when he heard the monkey ask where he 
was that he giggled. The monkeys heard him, and looked all around 
for him, but could not find him. Then they called out: ‘‘Where’s Ca 
Boo-Ug? Where’s Ca Boo-Ug?” This time Ca Boo-Ug laughed out 
loud, and the monkeys found him. Then they began to plan how they 
should punish him. 

“Let’s put him into a rice mortar and pound him to death,” said one. 

“Aha!” said Ca Boo-Ug, “that’s nothing! My mother beat me so 
much when I was little that now my back is so strong that nothing can 
break it.” 

When the monkeys found out that Ca Boo-Ug was not afraid of being 
pounded in a rice mortar, they determined to try something else. 

“Let’s make a fire on his back and burn him up,”’ suggested another. 

“Oh, ho!” laughed Ca Boo-Ug, “that’s nothing. I should think 
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that you could tell by the color of my shell that I have had a fire lighted 
on my back many times. In fact, I like it, as I am always so cold.” 

Se the monkeys decided that they would punish Ca Boo-Ug by throw- 
ing him into the pond and drowning him. 

‘‘Boo-hoo!” cried Ca Boo-Ug, “don’t do that! You will surely kill 
me. Please don’t do that! Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo!” 

Of course when the monkeys found that Ca Boo-Ug did not wish to 
be thrown into the pond, they thought they had found just the way to 
kill him. So, in spite of his struggles, they picked him up and threw 
him far out into the pond. 

To their surprise and chagrin, Ca Boo-Ug stuck his head out of the 
water and laughed at them, and then turned around and swam off. 

When the monkeys saw how they had been deceived, they were very 
much disappointed, and began to plan how they could catch Ca Boo-Ug 
again. So they called to a big fish, named Botete, that lived in the pond: 

“Botete! Drink all you can of the water in the pond and help us find 
the bag of gold that we hid in it. If you will help us find it, you shall have 
half of the gold.” 

So Botete began to drink the water, and in a little time the pond was 
nearly dry. Then the monkeys determined to go down into the pond 
and look for Ca Boo-Ug. When he saw them coming, Ca Boo-Ug 
called to Salacsacan, the kingfisher, who was sitting on a branch of a 
tree which hung over the water: — 

“Salacsacan! Salacsacan! Botete has drunk all the water in the 
pond, and if there is no water there will be no fish for you to catch. 
Fly down now and peck a hole in Botete, and let the water out, before 
the fish are all dead.” So Salacsacan flew down and pecked a hole in the 
side of Botete, and the water rushed out and drowned all the monkeys. 

When Ca Boo-Ug saw that the monkeys were all dead, he crawled 
up on the bank, and there he lived happily ever after. 


Another version ends as follows: — 

When the monkeys saw how they had been deceived, they were very 
much disappointed and began to plan how they could catch Ca Boo-Ug 
again. They decided to drink all the water in the pond, and then they 
could catch Ca Boo-Ug before he could escape. So they drank and 
drank, until they all burst. 

When Ca Boo-Ug saw that the monkeys were all dead, he crawled up 
on the bank, and there he lived happily ever after. 

W. H. Millington and Berton L. Maxfield. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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OLD-COUNTRY BALLADS IN MISSOURI — “GEORDIE.” 


Tue following version of Geordie (Child, 209) is in James Ashby’s 
MS. ballad book, but was overlooked when I sent in the Missouri ver- 
sions of ballads found in Child.* It is apparently a reduction by oral 
transmission of the broadside of “George of Oxford,” printed by Child 


in the Appendix to No. 209 (iv, 141 f.). 


— se 7 


THE LIFE OF GEORGIA. 


en 


As I was going over Muldars Bridge 

It was in the Morning early 

I heard a fair damsel lamenting and say 
Lord spair me the life of Georgia 


Go bridle up my milk white steed 

And sadle him up so gayly \3 

That I may ride to the Kings castle town \ 
And plead for the life of Georgia 


She rode all day she rod all night 

Untill she was wet and weary 

And Combing back her fine yellow hair 
Pleading for the life of Georgia 


Pulling out a purse of gold 
Saying unto the lawyers 
Lawyers lawers fee yourselvs 
But spair me the life of Georgia 


Says Georgia unto the Layers 

I never murdered any 

But I stold sixteen of the Kings white steeds | 
And sold them in Bohema 


Says the Layers unto Georgia 

Lord I feel so sorry for you 

But your own confession has condended you to die 
May the Lord have mercy on you 


Georgie shall be hung with a golden chain 
If it cost ten thousand guineas 
Because he came of a royal race 

And corted a virtuous Lady 


1 See Nos. lxxiv and lxxv of the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 
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As he walked up and down the streets 

And he bid farewell to many 

And he bid farewell to his own dear girl 
Which grieved him more than any 


I wish I was on Londons shore 
Where work and money is plenty 
With a sword and pistol by my side 
I would fight for the life of Georgia 
Dark so dark 


H. M. Belden. 
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American Folk-Lore Society : 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting, 69-72; Re- 
port of Council, 69; eighth, ninth, and 
tenth volumes of Memoirs, 70; Report 
of Treasurer, 70, 71; Election of Officers, 
71; Papers read, 71, 72; Proceedings of 
Branches, 73-75; Officers of Local 
Branches, 75; Memorial Meeting, 61-66 ; 
Resolutions on the death of William 
Wells Newell, 67, 68; List of Officers and 
Members, 321-327. 
Animals in folk-lore and myth: 

Alligator, 289; ampahan, 93; ant, 89; 
ape, 311-314; ass, 164; badger, 198; 
bear, 55, 76, 124, 129, 195, 224, 296-299; 
blackbird, 287; black-tail deer, 77; blue 
jay, 226; boar, 98, 301; buffalo, 55, 76, 
124-126, 128, 129, 169-194, 195, 197, 
202, 203; bug, 49; butterfly, 126; buz- 
zard, 288; cardinal, 287; cat, 98, 157, 
243, 244; Cattle, 111, chicken, 55, 159, 
244, 304; chickenhawk, 42, 45,47; cock, 
100, 165; COW, 92, 155, 213, 214, 239) 244; 
coyote, 42, 49, 82, 121-126, 177, 224, 226, 
227; crab, 101, 106, 113, 309; crane, 129, 
197; crawfish, §2, crocodile, 239; crow, 
93) 154. 175, 276, 292, 294; deer, 35, 37, 
42, 289, 315; diver, 224; dog, 49, 51, 76, 
98, 129,151, 12, 160, 233, 239, 244; dove, 
286, 287; duck, 55, 123, 170, 291; eagle, 
42, 49, 97, 100, 129, 181, 287; elk, 34, 
175, 224; firefly, 314; fish, 52, 56, 81, 87, 
90, 93, 163, 167, 250, 288; fly, 101; fox, 
76, 247; frog, 34, 37, 91, 247; goat, 106, 
165; goose, 247; gopher, 197; grass- 
hopper, 126; greyhound, 278; ground- 
hog, 243; hawk, 244, 301; hen, 100, 159, 
213; heron, 292; horse, 49, 55, 165, 188, 
204, 213, 216-219, 244, 254, 309; hum- 
mingbird, 36, 39, 42, 291; katydid, 243; 
kite, 100; lamb, 154; lemur, 239; liz- 
ard, 34, 37, 139; lynx, 149; magpie, 224, 
291, 293; measuring-worm, 245; monkey, 
108, 316-318; moorcock, 209; night- 
hawk, 125; ostrich, 231; owl, 35, 36, 196, 
245; Ox, 229; panther, 42, 288; pig, 


119, 214; plover, 129; porcupine, 198; | 





rabbit, 55; raccoon, 34, 288; rat, 98; 
rattlesnake, 42, 49, 73, 280, 288; raven, 
226; salmon, 227, 282; sea-gull, 292; 
sea-otter, 139, 140, 297; sea-swallow, 290; 
shark, 309; shell, go, 287, 300; shrimp, 
101; skunk, 52, 186, 198; smelt, 292; 
snail, 315; snake, 35, 49, 55, 87, 89, 165, 
214, 246, 306; sparrow-hawk, 45; spider, 
101, 121-123, 127, 287; squirrel, 287, 288 ; 
tiger, 6; turkey, 55; turtle, 126-128, 316- 
318; whale, 290; wolf, 42; woodcock, 
288; woodpecker, 42, 280; yellowham- 
mer, 36, 42. 


Beatty, Arthur, Some New Ballad Variants, 


154-156: 
Child, No. 26, 154; Child, No. 27, Child, 
No. 40,155; Child, No. 181, 156. 


Belden, H. M., Old-Country Ballads in Mis 


souri, 319. 


Bibliographical. See: Books Reviewed, 


Recent Articles of a Comparative Na- 
ture, Records of American Folk-Lore, 
Philippine Folk-Lore. 


Books Reviewed, 87-88, 162-167, 236-240: 


Dames, M. L.: Popular Poetry of the Ba 
loches, 236, 237; Drechsler, P.: Sitte, 
Brauch und Volksglaube in Schlesien, 
164, 165; van Gennep, A.: Tabou et 
totémisme 4 Madagascar, 238; van Gen- 
nep, A.: Mythes et légendes d’Australie, 
239, 240; Hull, Eleanor: Pagan Ireland, 
162; Hull, Eleanor: Early Christian Ire- 
land, 163; Leahy, A. H.: Heroic Ro- 
mances of Ireland, Vol. II, 164; Macler, 
F.: Contes arméniens, 87; Macsweeney, 
P. M.: Martial Career of Conghal Clair- 
inghneach, 163; Thomas, N. W.: Biblio 
graphy of Folk-Lore for 1905, 88. See 
also: Record of American Folk-Lore, etc. 


California Branch of the American Folk- 


Lore Society, Contributions from the 
Proceedings of, 151-153. 


Chamberlain, Alexander F., “ Fairness” in 


Love and War, 1-15: 
Love and war associated in proverbs, 1 ; 
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war not the every-day activity of primi- 
tive man, 2; subjection of women, 3; 
Mumbo-Jumbo, Duk-Duk, initiation cere- 
monies, 4; male deception, 4; female 
deception, 5; conduct of engaged cou- 
ples, 5,6; announcement of sexual stand- 
ing, 6; pairing and sorting, “‘ auctioning,” 
choosing, etc., in peasant Europe, 7, 8; 
war among savage and barbarous peoples 
and its limitations, 8,9; “stop the war” 
movements, 9, 10; women and war, 10, 
11; “fairness” in war among Romans, 
Greeks, Hindus (Laws of Manu), 11, 12; 
“city of refuge,” 12; war and peace sec- 
tions of primitive tribes, 13; power of 
chiefs, 13; the proverb “all’s fair in love 
and war” a specious saying and not 
universally held, 14; bibliography, 14, 
15. See also: Record of American Folk- 
Lore, Record of Philippine Folk-Lore, 
etc. 
Chamberlain, I. C. 
can Folk-Lore. 


See: Record of Ameri- 


Flom, G. T., The Lay of Thrym, or the 
Fetching of Thor’s Hammer, 278-284. 


Gardner, Fletcher, Tagalog Folk-Tales, I, 
104-116: 
Juan gathers guavas, Juan makes gulay 
of his own child, Juan wins a wager for 
the governor, 104; Juan hides the salt, 
the man in the shroud, 105; the adven- 
tures of Juan, 106, 107; the aderna bird, 
107, 108; the story of Juan and the 
monkey, 108, 109; Juan the drunkard 
who visited heaven, 110; the Juan who 


visited heaven, 110-112; the sad story of | 


Juan and Maria, 112, 113; the fifty-one 
thieves, 113-116. 

Gardner, Fletcher, Tagalog Folk-Tales, 
II, 300-310: 
The covetous king and the three children, 
300; the silent lover, 300, 301; the 
priest, the servant boy, and the child 
Jesus, 301, 302; the story of Juan de 
Mundo de Austria and the Princess 
Maria, 302-304; the queen and the Aeta 
woman, 305; the child saint, 306; Tag- 
alog babes in the woods, 306, 307; the 
king, the princess, and the poor boy, 307, 
308 ; hidden treasure, 309; the battle of 
the enchanters, 309, 310. 

Gardner, Fletcher, A Filipino (Tagalog) 
Version of Aladdin, 117, 118. 











Index. 


Gardner, Fletcher, Some Games of Filipino 
Children, 119, 120: 

Oss-os, marbles, tago-tago, hopscotch, 
119; jack-stones, 120. 

Golder, F. A., The Songs and the Stories 

of Aleuts, with translations from Ve- 
niaminov, 132-142: 
Character of Aleutian songs and stories, 
132; Chief Agitaligak, 133-137; a story 
for husbands, 137-139; the first sea-ot- 
ters, 139, 140; “ Kugan Agalik,” the ap- 
pearance ot the devils, 140-142. 

Golder, F. A., Tlingit Myths, 290-295 : 
“Supreme Being” El, 290; myth of El, 
290-293; flood-legend, 291, 292; origin 
of sun, fire, fresh water, etc., 293; story 
of Kanuk, hero and ancestor of the Wolf 
tribe, 293-295; why the crow is black, 
295. 

Golder, F. A., A Kadiak Island Story : 
The White-Faced Bear, 296-299: 
White-faced bear a hunter transformed 
into a beast by a shaman, 296; kills 
perfidious and ungrateful hunter. 

Grinnell, George Bird, Some Early Chey- 

enne Tales, 169-194: 
Tribal names, 169; creation story, 170, 
171; summer and winter, Thunder and 
Winter Man, 172; culture-hero stories, 
172, 173: Yellow-top-to-head Woman, 
story of the beginning of the people, 173- 
178; the buffalo and the corn, 179-194; 
wheel game and painting stories, 183- 
189; hoop and stick game and painting 
stories, 189-194. 


Hartman, C. V., Mythology of the Aztecs 
of Salvador, 143-147: 
Aztecs of Salvador, 143; the origin of 
the calabash-tree and the tobacco plant, 
144-146; the origin of the manioc plant, 
147. 

Hartman, C. V., The Story of the Calabash- 
tree in the “ Popol Vuh,” 148-150. 

Herrick, Mrs. R. F., The Black Dog of the 
Blue Ridge, 151, 152. 


Indian Tribes: 
Abnaki, 76; Aleuts, 137-142; Algonkian, 
76-78, 223, 224; Apache, 4; Arapaho, 
77, 170; Arikara, 76, 170; Athapascan, 
78, 79, 224, 225; Attacapa, 287; Aymara, 
231, 232; Aztec, 81, 145-147, 228; Beo 
thuk, 79; Blackfoot, 76, 77, 81; Blood, 
76; Brazil, 147; Caddoan, 225; Cayuga, 
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81; Charrua, 232; Cherokee, 12, 227; 
Cheyenne, 169-194; Chickahominy, 224; 
Chickasaw, 50-58; Chitimacha, 285-289 ; 
Choctaw, 52; Columbia Valley, 225; 
Cree, 76, 77; Creek, 12, 13, 54; Crow, 
76; Dakota, 121-131, 195-206; Déné, 
78; Eskimo, 79, 80; Flathead, 149; Goa- 
jiro, 10; Gros Ventre, 77; Guaycuru, 
232; Haida, 221; Hupa, 78, 225; Iro- 
quois, 12, 13, 86, 277; Kadiak Id., 296- 
299; Kekchi, 228; Kickapoo, 223; Koo- 
tenay, 76, 77, 81,227; Kwakiutl, 83, 227; 
Lacandones, 229-231; Maku, 233; Man- 
dan, 76; Maricopa, 82; Mattapony, 224; 
Maya, 229-231; Melicites, 160-162; Mic- 
mac, 76, 160; Moki, 4; Montagnais, 76; 
Nansemond, 224; Naskapi, 76; Natchez, 
57; Navaho, 79; North Pacific Coast, 
81, 82; Ojibwa, 77; Osages, 54; Otomi, 
228; Paez, 233; Pamunkey, 224; Pani- 
quitan, 233; Pawnee, 34, 216, 225; Pie- 
gan, 76,81; Pipiles, 144-147; Powhatan, 
78, 224; Quiché, 144, 148-150; Quinault, 
149; Sac and Fox, 223; Salishan, 82, 
224, 225; Sarcee, 77; Schaghticooke, 84 ; 
Seri, 3; Shasta, 34; Siouan, 13, 83, 102; 
Sihtai, 169; Tahltan, 225; Takelma, 33- 
49; Thompson River, 149, 227; Tlingit, 
221, 290-295; Tunika, 287-289; Virgin- 
ian, 223; Wakashan, 83, 227; Yokut, 
227; Yuchi, 54; Yuki, 227. 

Kittredge, G. L., Ballads and Rhymes from 
Kentucky, 251-277: 
The Turkish Lady, 251; Loving Henry, 
252, 253; The Brown Girl, 254, 255; 
Barbara Allen, 256, 257; The Old Salt 
Sea, 257, 258; The Lonesome Valley, 
258-260 ; The Drowsy Sleeper, 260, 261 ; 
Pretty Polly, 261-264; Flora Ella, 264, 
265; Poor Oma Wise, 265, 266; Little 
Omie, 266; The Green Field and Mea- 
dows, 267; The Forsaken Girl, 268; 
Wagoner’s Lad, 268, 269; Jackaro, 269- 
273; Loving Nancy, 273, 274; Young 
Edward, 274; Play Songs, 275-277. 

Kroeber, A. L., Horatio Nelson Rust, 153. 


Maxfield, Berton L., and Millington, W. H., 
Visayan Folk-Tales, II, 89—133: 
The enchanted ring, 89, 90; the enchant- 
ed shell, 90, 91; the three brothers, g1- 
93; the Datto Somacuel, 93-95; Mag- 
boloté, 95-98; why dogs wag their tails, 
g8-100; the eagle and the hen, 100; the 
spider and the fly, 101; the battle of the 





crabs, 101; the meeting of the plants, 
102; who brings the cholera? 102, 103. 


Memorial Meeting at the First Church, 


Cambridge, Mass., March 10, 1907, 61— 
66: 

Address of Colonel Higginson, 61 ; letter 
from Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 62; 
address by Professor Franz Boas, 62-64; 
address of Professor C. H. Toy, 64; 
letter from Professor F. W. Putnam, 


65. 


Millington, W. H., and Maxfield, Berton L., 


Visayan Folk-Tales, III, 311-318: 
Masoy and the ape, 311-314; the ape and 
the firefly, 314, 315; the snail and the 
deer, 315; story of Ca Matsin and Ca 
Boo-Ug, 316-318. 


Natural Objects, Phenomena, etc., in folk- 


lore and myth : 

Cardinal points, 8, 36, 39, 40, 50, 171, 
172, 175, 190, 197; Clouds, 40, 197, 242, 
243, 291; comets, 227; earth, 36, 39, 170, 
279, 282; earthquake, 305; echo, 34; 
evening star, 225; fire, 12, 126, 137, 175, 
245, 287, 293; flood, 286-288; fog, 243; 
frost, 243; jack-o’-lantern, 288; light, 
170, 297; lightning, 34; moon, 34, 37, 
42, 225, 242, 243, 246, 286, 293; morning- 
star, 225; mountain, 38, 45, 174, 195, 
282; pebble, 201, 290; rain, 34, 39, 40, 
90, 243; rock, 45, 174, 244; Sea, 34, 95 
140, 290; shadow, 49; sky, 286, 287, 291; 
SNOW, 34, 35, 37, 172, 243, 246; stone, 
199-202; stars, 227, 228, 292; summer, 
49; sun, 34, 42, 87, 171, 233, 286, 287, 
293; thunder, 34, 49, 82, 171, 204, 289; 
water, 47, 101, 170, 174, 286, 288, 290, 
303-305; waves, 101; whirlwind, 34, 39; 
wind, 34, 42, 46, 97, 176, 242, 243; win- 
ter, 38, 171, 235. 


Notes and Queries, 84-87, 158-162, 235- 


236: 

Schaghticooke Indians of Connecticut. 
84, 85; “Indian Rock,” Onset Bay, 85- 
87; “ Muskie,” 158; “ Barge,” 158, 159; 
Maryland superstitions, 159, 160; the 
origin of the Melicites (L. W. Watson), 
160-162; Dr. Krauss’s tribute to Mr. 
Newell, 235; How to make One’s Self 
Invisible (W. J. Wintemberg), 235; 
“ Squaw winter,” “ Indian winter,” “ Dog- 
wood winter” (W. J. Wintemberg), 235, 
236; An “Indian” Song (C. H. Wik 
liams), 236. 
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Parker, Haywood, Folk-Lore of the North 
Carolina Mountaineers, 241-250: 
Folk-lore and its collection, 241, 242; 
moon and agricultural and domestic 
affairs, 242, 243; rain superstitions, 243; 
foretelling winter weather, 243; ground- 
hog superstition, 243; signs and omens 
affecting agricultural and domestic affairs, 
244; moving, 244; itching, sneezing, 
actions of cat, dog, worm, 244, 245; good 
and bad luck signs, 245, 246; ballads, 
songs, etc., 246, 247; historical song, 247; 
children’s games, 247, 248 ; folk-medicine, 
248-250. 

Philippine Peoples and Tribes: 

Bagobo, 157; Igorotes, 157; Moros, 157; 
Negritos, 157; Tagalogs, 104-116, 117, 


Lndex. 





Record of American Folk-Lore, 76-83, 223- 


234: 
Algonkian, 76-78, 223, 224; Athapascan, 
78, 79, 224, 225; Aymaran, 231, 232; 
Aztecan, 228; Beothukan, 79; Caddoan, 
225, Charruan, 232; Columbia Valley and 
Pacific Coast, 225 ; Eskimoan, 79, 80, 226; 
Indian-Spanish (Mexico), 228 ; lroquoian, 
86, 226; Kitunahan, 81, 227; Linguistic 
stocks of South America, 232; Makuan, 
233; Mariposan and Yukian, 277 ; Mayan, 
228-231; Missions, 81; North Pacific 
Coast, 81, 82; Paniquitan, 233; Piman, 
82; Salishan, 82, 224, 225; Siouan, 82; 
Wakashan, 83, 227. General: Beauty, 
233; land tenure, 234; social organiza- 
tion, 234. 


118, 119, 300-310; Visayan, 89-103, 311- | Record of Philippine Folk-Lore, 147: 

318. Games ; music ; string figures (“cat's 
Plants, etc., in folk-lore and myth: cradle ”’). 

Acorn, 33, 96; alder, 249 ; a/tbutbut, 103; | Resolutions on the Death of William Wells 





balingay, 103; balm of Gilead, 248; bam- 
boo, 146, 307; banana, 316; bean, 243, 
boneset, 248; duri-palm, 102; butterfly- 
root, 248, 249; calabash-tree, 143-150; 
camass, 38 ; cedar, 253; cumphery, 249 ; 
com, 52, 55, 82, 179-194, 244, 249, 288; 
dao, 301; dogwood, 248; elder, 248; fir, 
291 ; flax, 210, 249; grass, 122, 125, 287, 
292; guava, 104; hart, 249; hickory, 51; 
Jemson-leaves, 249; lady’s slipper, 248; 
life-everlasting, 249; manioc, 147 ; mes- 
quite, 82; oak, 34, 52; poke, 249; potato, 
242; prickly pear, 249; red pepper, 249; 
“red root,” 56; rice, 88, 106, 300, 308, 310; 
rush, 40; sassafras, 243, 249; snake-root, 
248, 249; sourwood, 248 ; spikewood, 249; 
sunflower, 249; tobacco, 35,85, 144, 286; 
vine, 121; wild cherry, 248; wild cucum- 
ber, 248; willow, 205, 261 ; zapote, 145. 
Proceedings of Branches of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, 73: 

Arizona, 73; California, 73, 74; Berkeley 
Folk-Lore Club, 75; Resolution of Cali- 
fornia Branch on death of William Wells 
Newell, 74; Officers of Local Branches, 75. 


Recent Articles of a Comparative Nature 
in Folk-Lore and other Periodicals, 167, 
168 : 

Dolls, Hero and Leander, Jonah myths, 
Loud and “silent” prayer, Market, Mer- 
lin, “ Red and dead,” 167; St. George, 
Scapulimantia, Secrecy, Sexual, “ Spirit 
armies,” Woman in religion, 168. 





Newell, 67, 68. 

Of the American Folk-Lore Society, 67; 
of the Boston Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, 67; of the Cam- 
bridge Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society; 68. 


Robinson, F. N., Williams Wells Newell, 


59, 60: 

Birth, education, activities, 59; publica- 
tions and scientific labors, 59, 60. See: 
Memorial Meeting, Resolutions, etc. 


Sapir, Edward, Religious Ideas of the 


Takelma Indians of Southwestern Ore- 
gon, 33-49: 

Ceremonies, 33; supernatural beings 
(“ children-maker,” “ spirits,” acom 
woman, mermaid, dwarfs, water mon- 
sters), 34, 35; charms and prayers with 
texts (screech-owl, hummingbird, owl, 
yellowhammer, new moon, snow-spint, 
winter storm, whirlwind, wind, rain storm, 
sneezing), 35-40; Shamanism (theory of 
disease, attitude toward shaman, obtain- 
ing magical power, “ doctoring,” account 
of “cure,” classes of “ medicine-men,” 
mountain spirits and myth, Acorn 
Woman, making shaman harmless), 40- 
48; miscellaneous beliefs, 48, 49. 


Sinclair, A. T., Gypsy and Oriental Music, 


16-32: 

Number and geographical distribution of 
Gypsies, 16, 17 ; antiquity of Gypsy musi- 
cians, singers, dancers, 17; music of 
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Hungarian Gypsies, 18; certain traits 
common to Gypsy, Persian, and Arab 
music, 18, 19; Hungarian Gypsy orches- 
tras, 19; harmony, 20; Gypsy and Arab 
music, 20, 21; Arab scale, 21; list of 
peculiar characteristics of Hungarian 
Gypsy music and Persian and Arab music, 
22, 23; Gypsy music and dances in 
Europe in the Middle Ages, and possibly 
much earlier, citations from numerous 
writers on this point, 24-30; predomi- 
nance of Gypsies in the Western Orient 
public musicians, singers, dancers to-day, 
31; were the earlier class of these artists 
also Gypsies? 31. 

Speck, Frank G., Notes on Chicksaw Eth- 
nology and Folk-Lore, 50-58: 


Tribal name, 50; special groups of Imo- | 
saktcas and IntcukwaLipa, 51, 52; 


descent, leadership, 52, 54; camp square, 
53; totem, 54 ; ceremonies (fast of Picofa). 

Swanton, John R., A Concordance of 

American Myths, 220-222: 
Need and value of a concordance of 
genuine, unaffected American myths, 
220; difficulties of classification, etc., 220; 
registration of separate episodes, separa- 
tion of independent elements, 221 ; mythic 
formule (Haida and Tlingit examples), 
221. 

Swanton, John R., Mythology of the 
Indians of Louisiana and the Texas 
Coast, 285-289: 

Paucity of data concerning the mythology 
of the Gulf coast Indians, 285; Chitima- 
cha creation and flood myths, 286; cul- 


ture-hero and trickster (Ku’tnahin) of | 


Chitimacha, 287; Chitimacha and Atta- 
capa story of attempt to destroy world, 
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287 ; Tunika flood myth, myth of man, 
rattlesnake, 288 ; Tunika myth explaining 
origin of thunder, the woodcock, panther, 
raccoon, and buzzard, 289. 


Toy, C. H., The Queen of Sheba, 207-212: 
Biblical story not historical, but legend- 
ary, 207; arose in sixth or fifth century 
B. C., 208; Queen of Sheba legend in 
paraphrases of Biblical books in post- 
biblical literature (Targum, Midrash, etc.) 
of Jews, 208-211; riddles, 209-211; 
Koran and other Moslem stories, 210, 
211; Abessinian legend, 211. 





Wake, C. Staniland, A Widespread Boy- 

Hero Story, 216-219: 
Skidi Pawnee story of “ The Boy and the 
Horse,” 216,217; Norwegian tale of 
“ The Widow’s Son, 117-219; central 
idea of both (episode of horse) but end- 
ings very different, 219. 

Wintemberg, W. J., Alsatian Witch Stories, 

213-215: 
Witch changes into horse, makes cow go 
dry, 213; black hen, 213; snake, 214; 
fairy gold, race smell, Bavarian witch- 
craft, 214. 

Wissler, Clark, Some Dakota Myths. I, 
121-131; spider and the monster, 121, 
122; spider and coyote, 122, 123; coyote 
and the buffalo, 124-126; turtle goes to 
war, 126-128 ; Pté-ho-i-ya-pi, 128-131. 

Wissler, Clark, Some Dakota Myths, II, 

195-206 : 
The woman with a bear lover, 195; the 
younger brother, 196-199; the stone-boy, 
199-202 ; the medicine pipe, 202, 203; 
the medicine bow, 204-206. 
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A limited number of copies of back volames (vols. I-XIX, 1888-1¢ 
are now available for sale, and may be obtained at the rate of $2.50 
volume by applying to the Acting Secretary, A. M. Tozzer, Camb - me 
Mass. Covers suitable for binding may be had of the publishers at the rate 0 t 


3° cents a volume. 


OFFICERS OF THR AMERICAN POLK-LORE SOCIETY 1907 / 


President — Roland B. Dixon. 

First Vice-President — John R. Swanton. 

Second Vice-President — H. M. Belden. 

Councillors — For three years, F. A. Golder, George B. Gordon, H. M. Hw 
For two years, Clark Wissler. For one year, David Boyle, $Franz Boas, $G. 
Dorsey, tLivingston Farrand, tAlice C. Fletcher, George Lyman Kittredge; 
Frederick W. Pu utnam, George H. Chase, ftCharles Keeler, tJ. H. McClintock, 
TW J McGee, fA. L. Kroeber. % 

Editor of Fournal — Alexander F. Chamberlain, Clark University, Worcester, Mas¢ 
een Permanent Secretary — Alfred M. Tozzer, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, © 

ass 4 

Treasurer — Eliot W. Remick, 300 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. e 








OFFICERS OF LOCAL AND STATE BRANCHES, 


Boston. — President, F. W. Putnam ; Vice-President, Alfred M. Tozzer ; Secre- 
tary, Miss Helen Leah Reed ; Treasurer, A. R. Tisdale. 

CaMBRIDGE. — President, G. H. Chase; Vice-President, Mrs. W. S. Scudder; 
Secretary, Roland B. Dixon; Treasurer, M. L. Fernald. 4 
Arizona. — President, J. H. McClintock ; First Vice-President, C. W. Good ° 
man ; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Neff; Corresponding Secretary, F. A.” 
Golder ; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. F. J. McCormack. . 

CALIFORNIA. — President, Charles Keeler; First Vice-President, John Fryetiil 
tn Vice-President, W. F. Bade ; Secretary, A. L. Kroeber; Treasurer, S. A. 7 3 
rrett 
Iowa.— President, Charles B. Wilson; Vice-President, George T. Flom; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Edward K. Putnam. 
Missouri. — President, W I McGee; First Vice-President, Miss Mary A. Owen; ~ 
Second Vice-President, C. W. Clarke ; ; Secretary, H. M. Belden; Treasurer, Miss @ 
Mary L. Dalton. 4 
Nortn Dakota. — Secretary, George F. Will. 
TENNESSEE. — Secretary, Henry M. Wiltse. 
British CoLumBia. — tary, Charles Hill-Tout. 
Mexico. — Secretary, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall. 


t As Presidents of local branches. #{ As past Presidents of the Society (within five years). 


ies 
~ 





— Notes and Queries. — ~ Satugeeiel Hae 


APRIL — JUNE. 

Visayan Folk-Tales. 1. erton L. Maxfield and Ww. Ff. 
Riddles and. Narsery Rhymes. Yoke Baer Stoudt.— Seyings and P 
Helen M. Thurston. -— Four Louisiana Folk-Tales. A/eée Fortier. 
Legend. M. R. Harrington.— Two Traditional.Songs. Afrs. R. 
Pliny Earle Goddard. — Notes on California Folk-Lore.. % 
Mission Indians. Constance Goddard Du BtixeReenchaa Se OH 
Hows and Queen. — Bibliographical Notes. 


JoOLY— SEPTEMBER. 


Variation in Early Haman Culture. Alexander F. Chamberlain. — 
stitions. Fetcher Gardner. — Philippine (Visayan) Superstitions, WW. 
L. Maxfield. — Notes on the Gypsies. A. 7. Sinclair.—Some Ojiby 
Harlan I. Smith. — O\d-Country Ballads in Missouri. 1. 2. M. Bélden. —G 


in Canada. W. 3. Wintemberg. — Record of See A he a , 


and Queries. — Local Meetings and other Notices. 


OCTOBER — DECEMBER. 
Filipino (Tagalog) Versions of Cinderella, Fletcher Gardaer (n 
Newell). — Old-Country Ballads in Missouri, Il. 2 Mi 
Vilhjdlmur Stejdnsson,— Two Myths of the Mission Indians 0 
on California Folk-Lore. —- Legend of the Teton Sioux 
Metawin Society of Se Benge Sony td of ae 


America. 4. F. C.— Notes and Caden. = Olheas and il see 
Society. — Index to Volume XIX. x 
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AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 





MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 





Vou. I. FOLK-TALES OF ANGOLA. 
Fifty Tales with Ki-mbundu text, literal English Translation, Introduction, ana Be 
Notes. Collected and edited by Het: Cuaretam, late U. S. Commercial Agent ~ 
at Loanda. 1894. Pp. xii, 315. (With two Maps.) ‘ a 
Vo. II.. LOUISIANA FOLK-TALES. : 
In French Dialect and English Translation. Collected andedited by Avctz Fortign, | 
D. Lit., Professor of Romance Languages in Tulane University of Louisiana. 
3895. Pp. xi, 122. * 
Vou. II, BAHAMA SONGS AND STORIES. q 
A Contribution to Folk-Lore, by Cuarves L. Epwarps, Professor of Biology in the ~ 
University of Cincinnati. With Music, Introduction, Appendix, and Notes, Six = 
Illustrations. 1895. Pp. xiii, 111. 
Vor. IV. CURRENT SUPERSTITIONS. 
‘ Collected from the Oral Tradition of English-Speaking Folk. Edited by Fanny 
D. Bercen. With Notes, and an Introduction by WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 1896. 


Pp. vi, 161. 
Vou. V. NAVAHO LEGENDS. 


Collected and translated by WasHincton Matruews, M.D., LL. D., Major U. S. 
Army, Ex-President of the American Folk-Lore Society, etc. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Illustrations, Texts, Interlinear Translations, and Melodies. 1897. 
Pp. viii, 299. 

Vout. VI. TRADITIONS OF THE THOMPSON RIVER INDIANS OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Collected by James Tz1t. With Introduction by Franz Boas, and Notes. 1898. 


Pp. x, 137. 
Vou. VII. ANIMAL AND PLANT LORE. 

Collected from the Oral Tradition of English-Speaking Folk. Edited and anno- 
tated by Fanny D. Bercen. With Introduction by J. ¥. Bercen, 1899. Pp, 180. 
(Second Part to Vol.-1V., with common Index.) 

Vou. VIII. TRADITIONS OF THE SKIDI PAWNEE. 


Collected and Edited by Grorce A. Dorsgy, Ph. D., Curator, Department of 
Anthropology, Field Columbian Museum, With Introduction, Notes, and IlIlus- 


trations. 1904. Pp. xxvi, 366, 
Vou. IX. LOS PASTORES. 
A Mexican Miracle Play. Translation, Introduction, and Notes by M. R. Cots. 
With Illustrations and Music. 1907. Pp. xxxiv, 234. 


Prices of the Memoirs: Vols. I, II, III, IV, VI, VII, $3.50, ne¢; to members 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, $3.00 ne#. Vols. V, VIII, $6.00, nef; to mem- 
bers of the Society, $5.00, nef. Vol. 1X, $4.00, nef; to members of the Society, 


$3-50, met. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
Boston AND New YorK. 











